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PROSPECTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION’ 


By President ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


I wisu to speak very briefly of the pros- 
pects of higher education in America. At 
the moment they do not appear particu- 
larly good. In every part of the country 
the ery is that much of the money that has 
been spent on education has been thrown 
away, and the chorus swells louder as the 
discussion reaches the higher levels of 
learning. Proposals are now being made 
to abolish high schools on the theory that 
all the common people are entitled to is 
eight years in the grades. Public junior 
colleges of course must go; and if state 
universities may remain we must attribute 
this indulgence to the political power of 
their graduates rather than to any popu- 
lar conviction of their usefulness. 

I do not believe that the movement to 
exterminate types of educational organiza- 
tions will get very far. They have devel- 
oped in response to real needs which are 
now more intense than ever. They devel- 
oped because young people could not be- 
eome workers and had to become pupils. 
It is common knowledge that that situation 
is more aggravated now than we ever im- 
agined it could be. From 1920 to 1930 the 
enrolment in the high schools of pupils 
between 17 and 18 increased 196 per cent. 
It is reported that the enrolment in the 


1Convocation address at the University of 
Chicago, given on December 20. j 


junior colleges in this area has increased 
100 per cent. in the last two years. Grad- 
uates of Chicago high schools are clamor- 
ing by the hundreds for a chance to con- 
tinue their education; the school system 
can not accommodate them. 

This type of public pressure can not be 
long resisted, even in hard times. And 
sinee this is so, I do not expect a movement 
in the opposite direction to succeed. The 
high schools, junior colleges and state uni- 
versities will survive. They will survive, 
of course, on a starvation diet. But when 
all is said and done the custodial feature 
of these institutions is too obvious to 
secure for the advocates of their abandon- 
ment any serious hearing. Think what 
would happen in Chicago if the schools 
were closed. Even if no teaching is done 
in them they have to be kept open to keep 
the children off the streets. The sugges- 
tion that the children might stay at home 
is answered by the most casual glance at 
the homes from which they come. Six of 
them might conceivably be expected to 
spend the night in one small room; they 
ean hardly be counted on to spend the day 
there. 

Educational institutions will be kept 
open, on a reduced seale, and the reduc- 
tions in the lower levels are likely to be of 
two kinds; those that limit the opportuni- 
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ties of the pupil and those that limit the 
rewards of the teacher. The first group of 
reductions rests on the assumption that 
there is a certain minimum education 
which constitutes the maximum obligation 
of the state. But I beg to assure you that 
the minimum obligation of the state is to 
give its citizens the maximum education 
within its means. Instead of reducing now 
the opportunities open to pupils at the 
lower levels we ought to be increasing 
them. The reason why we are not is that 
we feel we can not afford it. But sooner 
or later we shall see that we can not go on 
treating all pupils of high-school age al- 
most alike. We must have at length alter- 
native curricula at the high-school level. 
And these alternative curricula must ex- 
tend to the junior college. I see no escape 
from the proposition that the future will 
bring the same increase in junior college 
enrolment that the high school has expe- 
rienced, and that these organizations must 
also offer instruction adapted to the stu- 
dents in them rather than to the classical 
prejudices of our people or the demands 
of the universities. 

No less serious consequences seem to me 
to follow any general reduction in the com- 
pensation of the teacher. Such reductions 
are justified by the statement that the in- 
come of everybody else has been cut down. 
This remark is accurate but irrelevant. 
Teachers have always been grossly under- 
paid. For years one of the prime objects 
of educational administrators has been to 
inerease their compensation. At this uni- 
versity, for example, the average salary of 
teachers was almost doubled from 1908 to 
1931. Measured in terms of the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar in that period 
there was an actual decrease in the real in- 
come of the average professor of $75.00 a 
year. Teachers do not reap speculative 
profits during booms. They should not 


suffer losses during depressions. In view 
of the importance of education we must 
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make every effort to attract the best people 
into it. One phase of this effort must be 
the provision of reasonable and secure 
compensation. 

These suggestions apply of course to all 
honest and capable public servants. There 
are such people, and they have never been 
overpaid. The general salary reductions 
recently imposed on governmental employ- 
ees have been one of the most discouraging 
features of this depression. If we are ever 
to have a reputable public service we must 
reward those who can make it so. The 
way to reduce public expenditures is to 
eliminate those who have made the public 
service disreputable. 

Yet in spite of the wild slashes of those 
who favor indiscriminate tax reduction at 
any cost education will survive. I am not 
so optimistic about the future of that 
activity which is the chief and characteris- 
tie task of the university—research. State 
legislatures will vote public money for 
education in order to keep the state uni- 
versities open to their children and the 
children of their constituents. They will 
make appropriations for research which is 
definitely immediate and practical in its 
application. But I do not see them mak- 
ing those appropriations which make state 
universities universities, appropriations 
for that type of investigation which we 
eall scholarship. At present the reduc- 
tions in state university budgets that are 
going into effect are in general in two 
classes of expenditures—salaries and re- 
search. But if research is eliminated the 
university ceases to be worthy of the name, 
education loses its vitality, and the civiliza- 
tion of the future suffers out of all propor- 
tion to the savings of the present. 

All this would not be as serious as it 
seems to me if the endowed universities 
were in a position to carry the banner of 
research as high as in the past. Few of 
them are. With the diminution of their 
income from capital they are forced to lay 
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new emphasis on income from students. 
This compels them to maintain their teach- 
ing in order to be attractive to students. 
When further economies are required they 
must still further reduce their expendi- 
tures for research but continue their 
teaching in sufficient volume to draw a 
sufficient number of students. I see no 
escape from the baleful consequences of 
this conclusion, except through a convic- 
tion on the part of the general public, the 
individual donor and the great founda- 
tions that research and scholarship must 
not die from the shock of this crisis. 

The principal difficulty in developing 
this conviction in the layman is the organi- 
zation of higher education in America. 
He can not understand what a high school 
is, what a college is or what a university 
is; and we can make only the feeblest 
efforts to illuminate him because we are 
somewhat confused ourselves. If we can 
develop a rational organization of our sys- 
tem, the greatest obstacle to public under- 
standing will be removed. Such a rational 
organization must begin with the ele- 
mentary school. It is now clear that the 
work of that school can be completed in 
six years. After it should come a sec- 
ondary unit, definitely preparatory and 
not terminal in character, covering three 
or four years. Above the secondary school 
there should be a set of alternative courses 
of study, definitely terminal and not pre- 
paratory in character. They should cover 
not less than three and not more than four 
years. One of them should be devoted to 
general education. Others should deal 
with various types of technical training 
adapted to those who are not going on into 
professional schools of engineering or busi- 
ness, but whose leanings are in these direc- 
tions rather than toward general educa- 
tion. 

We should thus look forward to ac- 
commodating the educational needs of 
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our population up to their eighteenth 
or twentieth year by six years of pri- 
mary school, three or four years of secon- 
dary school, and three or four years of 
terminal courses of a technical or cul- 
tural kind. At the eighteenth or twen- 
tieth year the university should begin. 
The university is not an instrument of 
popular education; the university is an 
organization for the promotion of scholar- 
ship. Therefore it should be sharply 
differentiated from the high school, the 
college and the technical institute. As 
we have seen, students under the plan 
I am outlining would enter the univer- 
sity at the end of the present sopho- 
more year. They would be between 
eighteen and twenty, depending on the 
rate at which they have completed their 
secondary and collegiate education. They 
should not enter the university unless they 
have scholarly or professional interests. 
The collegiate period should terminate in 
the college. The object of faculty and the 
students in the university should be the 
highest kind of scholarly and professional 
work in a schoiarly and professional at- 
mosphere. Faculty and students should 
be chosen with this object in view. 

The advantage of this type of organiza- 
tion is that it clarifies the function of each 
unit in the educational system for the pub- 
lie and for ourselves. The activities of 
each unit can then be tested by its per- 
formance in the light of its own ideals. 
At present the last two years of most high 
schools overlap and duplicate the first two 
years of most colleges. Professional work 
and general education are hopelessly inter- 
mingled in most colleges, even from the 
first day of freshman year. The function 
of the university is obscured by its col- 
legiate responsibilities and its collegiate 
climate. The last two years of college ap- 
proach more nearly graduate work than 
they do the first two years of college. The 
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first two years of college approximate more 
nearly the last two years of high school 
than they do the last two years of college. 

And to this whole confusing scene the 
junior college adds confusion still. An 
unsatisfaciory unit, since half its students 
graduate every year, it has been compelled 
either to give two years more of high 
school or an imitation of the first two years 
at the state university. The 450 junior 
colleges in the country are now artificially 
separated from their natural associations 
in the last two years of high school; the 
standardizing agencies require this separa- 


oS 
tion. The possibilities for rational organi- 
zation, integration and economy that 


would result from permitting them to 
come together are so great that such per- 
mission can not be long delayed. 

Such permission, when it is granted, 
should not mean the extension of the high 
school into the college; it should mean the 
extension of the college into the high 
school. It should give us an in ..vution 
eomparable to tue German gymrasium or 
the French lyeée, where the most highly 
trained teachers and the most rigorous in- 
tellectual standards are required. Control 
by the college of the last two years of the 
high school should guarantee this result. 
In this way a real college, doing work truly 
collegiate, might appear in this country. 

At the same time a real university doing 
work of truly university character might 
develop in the United States. But you 
may ask, if one of the advantages of this 
plan is the differentiation of college and 
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university, why should there be a college 
in a university at all? My answer is that 
a college has no place in a university, ex- 
cept for purposes of experimentation. The 
object of a university is the advancement 
of knowledge. A college belongs there 
only as an experimental organization de- 
voted to the advancement of the knowledge 
of such organizations. Because of the high 
quality of the university faculty, the uni- 
versity can experiment with problems of 
college education and attempt to set the 
pattern which colleges engaged in adminis- 
tering a general education may follow. 
This is what the college of the University 
of Chicago is now doing; this is what gives 
it its place in the university. 

With a six-year elementary school, with 
a three- or four-year secondary school, 
with a three- or four-year college devoted 
to general education, and paralleled by 
three- or four-year institutions giving vari- 
ous types of technical education, with the 
university beginning, as it does now at 
Chicago, at the beginning of junior year, 
we have a simple and coherent organiza- 
tion that will be understood and supported 
and that will give to American youth the 
kind of education which our civilization 
demands. It is the task of the universities, 
particularly the endowed universities, and 
particularly the University of Chicago, to 
lend their prestige and their intelligence 
to the advancement of some such compre- 
hensive program to the end that education 
and scholarship may flourish still to light 
and guide our people. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A BRITISH NATIONAL FILM 
INSTITUTE 
THE prospect of the early establishment of a 
British National Film Institute is in a report 
of the Commission on Edueational and Cul- 
tural Films, recently issued and summarized in 
the London Times. It was originally proposed 


that such an institute should be established 


under Royal Charter. In order that the services 
of this body may be made immediately available 
it is now proposed instead that the institute 
shall be put into operation by the joint efforts 
of the commission and the film industry. 

The commission has lately been engaged in 
framing the constitution and plan of opera- 


tions. It has taken care at every stage of its 
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proceedings to enter into consultation with all 
the interests concerned. 

Beside receiving advice and help from a com- 
mittee of members of Parliament interested in 
the scheme, and also keeping in touch with the 
government on the matter, the officers of the 
commission have held a number of meetings 
with representatives of the film industry, and 
in particular the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ 
Association and the Kinematograph Renters’ 
Society (the Film Section of the Federation of 
British Industries is already directly repre- 
sented on the commission itself). 

The commission states that at these meetings, 
which are still proceeding, full discussion has 
taken place of the plan for the proposed Film 
Institute. No difference of opinion in prin- 
ciple has yet arisen, and it appears that the 
parties to the discussions have found themselves 
in general agreement as to the purpose and na- 
ture of the proposed institute and the kind of 
function which it might perform. The discus- 
sions, however, have not yet reached the stage 
at which either the commission or representa- 
tives of the cinema trade have been asked to 
signify their formal approval of any conelu- 
sions reached. 

As was explained in the report of the commis- 
sion, the functions of the institute would include 
the following: 


To act as a clearing house for information on all 
matters affecting the production and distribution 
of films (including educational and cultural) at 
home and abroad. 

To influence public opinion to appreciate the 
value of films as entertainment and instruction. 

To advise educational institutions and other or- 
ganizations and persons as to sources and condi- 
tions of supply, types of films and apparatus, and 
the conditions of production, distribution and ex- 
hibition. 

To act as a means of liaison between the trade 
(producers, distributors and exhibitors) and cul- 
tural and educational interests. 

To undertake research and experiment into the 
various uses of the film and of allied visual and 
auditory apparatus. 

To maintain a national repository of films of 
permanent value. 

To compile and maintain a descriptive and 
critical catalogue of films of educational and cul- 
tural value. 
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To be prepared to act as an advisory body to 
Government Departments concerned with the use 
and control of films. 

To undertake the certification of films as edu- 
cational, cultural or scientific. 

To undertake similar duties in relation to the 
Dominions, Colonies, India and the Protectorates. 


A provisional scheme of detailed work to be 
undertaken by the institute during its first year 
has been outlined in terms of the above func- 
tions. 

While the working out of this scheme is pro- 
ceeding the Commission on Edueational and 
Cultural Films has also taken steps this autumn 
to make publie opinion fully acquainted with 
its proposals. <A series of conferences, to which 
representatives of all bodies interested in the 
film have been invited, has been organized. 


EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION ON 
CITY AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


First reports to the Federal Office of Eduea- 
tion from the states as to how the economie de- 
pression has affected publie education and what 
school authorities are doing to meet the situa- 
tion, have just been released. 

Replies from inquiries sent to 3,176 school 
superintendents in cities 2,500 population and 
up and to 4,281 county superintendents have 
revealed trends in 41 cities 100,000 population 
and over, eliminations and ecurtailments of ser- 
vice in 478 cities 10,000 population and more, 
and trends in rural schools in two hard-hit 
States, Alabama and Arkansas. 

Significant findings of the inquiry on city 
schools throughout the United States are listed 
below. By not including the North Atlantie 
region, which has been more or less stable, sharp 
changes in averages appear. These are: En- 
rolment up 1.39 per cent.; Teaching staff down 
2.13 per cent.; Teachers’ salaries budget down 
4.96 per cent.; Assessed value of property yield- 
ing school funds down 7.5 per cent.; Current 
expense down 5.32 per cent.; Capital outlay 
down 37.98 per cent.; State aid up 2.13 per 
cent. 

Nearly two thirds of 478 cities, 10,000 to 
100,000 population, report that some services 
of the schools have been curtailed or abolished 
entirely. A few schools, however, have actually 
increased services. Eliminations in order of 
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frequency of their occurrence, although figures 
should not be read as ratios since it is not known 
what proportion of communities reporting had 
services listed, are: Supervisors of music, 
kindergartens, supervisors of art, dental service, 
night schools, school nurse service, medical in- 
spection, manual training and elementary grade 
home economics. 

School services suffering most frequent cur- 
tailment are: night schools, physical education, 
nurse service and medical inspection. 

Fifty-two cities report increases in school ser- 
vices, despite or because of the depression. 
Physical education, dental clinies and classes for 
handicapped children head the list of gains. 
Two cities have added junior colleges. 

Reports from county superintendents show 
that Arkansas and Alabama rural schools have 
been hard hit. Because of lack of funds, in 
26 eases, Arkansas schools were entirely 
abandoned. The State reports that four out of 
five counties closed schools early because of in- 
Two counties cut off approxi- 
mately two months. In Alabama two counties 
closed their schools in the middle of the term. 
Elementary schools are suffering more heavily 


sufficient funds. 


than high schools. 

Lack of equipment and supplies is affecting 
nearly half the schools in Arkansas, while one 
quarter of those in Alabama are so affected. 
Both states have postponed greatly needed re- 
pairs to school property and have delayed con- 
struction of many needed school buildings. 
Many of the counties have eliminated health 
work and musie and one county is maintaining 
a minimum school opportunity by charging 
tuition and securing donations. 

Teachers and other rural-school employees 
have suffered great losses resulting from reduced 
budgets in both Alabama and Arkansas. Fewer 
teachers are being employed, and many are be- 
ing dismissed. Those retained in Alabama ele- 
mentary schools have received an average salary 
decrease of 12.1 per cent. and those in high 
schools an average of 17.9 per cent. Arkansas 
teachers salary cuts average 22.2 per cent. 
for elementary and 19.1 per cent. for high 
schools. 

Larger classes per teacher, community wel- 
fare relief by teachers, increased janitorial work 
by teachers, paying in warrants, and other re- 
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sults of the depression are noted in letters from 
these states to the Office of Education. 


DETROIT SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


Tue object of the first scholarship fund, when 
it was begun by a group of alumni of the Detroit 
High School in 1891, was “to give talented 
graduates of the Detroit high schools who have 
no money the same opportunity to profit by a 
higher education that the children of the rich 
enjoy.” It was established as a loan fund in the 
belief that it is better for the student’s self- 
respect to lend him the money on which to go 
through college, and require its repayment 
within a given time, than to give it to him out- 
right, if a gift were possible. This policy has 
been followed for over forty years. 

The object of the organization, as expressed 
by its founders, has been retained and its tradi- 
tions have always influenced the board of trus- 
tees in the management of entrusted funds. 

The first high school in Detroit was opened 
in 1858 with Henry Chaney as principal and 
sole instructor and with few pupils. On Thurs- 
day, August 30, 1866, graduates of the school, 
then numbering sixty-three, met and organized 
the Detroit High School Alumni Society “for 
the purpose of promoting the welfare of the 
Detroit High School and its graduates and 
fostering the public school system of Detroit.” 
For twenty-five years the activity of this society 
was limited to an annual reunion. No money 
was accumulated and there was no definite ob- 
ject for which to work. In order to provide 
such an objective a committee of alumni in 
1891 decided to found the scholarship fund. 

The initial expenses were paid by the indi- 
vidual members of the committee. In order to 
provide the funds for loans, the committee de- 
cided to charge an admission fee for their an- 
nual literary exercises, which were held in the 
Detroit Opera House. The net amount realized 
was $450. With this amount of resources the 
Detroit High School Scholarship Fund Associa- 
tion began functioning. 

During the last forty years the resources have 
increased by contributions and interest on loans 
and investments to $53,161. The total loans 
outstanding are now approximately $48,000. 

On July 11, 1927, the board of education 
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authorized the establishment of the Detroit 
High School and College Scholarship Associa- 
tion with the express object of establishing a 
central administration for the high school and 
college scholarship funds of the City of Detroit. 
This organization immediately assumed the 
management of the scholarship loan funds in 
the various high schools and colleges, witb the 
exception of certain funds controlled by in- 
dividual high-school alumni associations. The 
combined resources of the various funds at that 
time amounted to $23,225. At the present time 
the total resources of these newer funds amount 
to approximately $66,000. 

On December 4, 1928, the Detroit High 
School and College Scholarship Association 
and the Detroit High School Scholarship Fund 
Association were consolidated for practical pur- 
poses by provic._g the same board of trustees 
and officers for both organizations. Under pres- 
ent conditions requests for aid have increased 
greatly. Applications for loans for the school 
year 1932-1933 amounted to $28,000, with only 
$7,000 available. 


REDUCTION IN APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

ACCORDING to a statement given out by Presi- 
dent H. W. Chase, the University of Ilunois will 
reduce by a million dollars its legislative re- 
quest for operating expenses as compared with 
the operating appropriation made by the last 
legislature. 

Salaries of the faculty and administrative 
staff will be reduced approximately ten per 
cent., by action of the Board of Trustees, as a 
result of a reduction of a half million dollars in 
the salaries item of the proposed legislative 
budget. The board decided to reduce this item 
as well as all other items which make up the bi- 
ennial budget. Consequently the budget which 
the university will submit to the legislature will 
call for a total amount of only $4,450,000 a year 
for the next biennium. 

The last General Assembly appropriated $11,- 
280,000 for the two-year period, which included 
$1,400,000 for the unit of the Medical and Den- 
tal Building in Chicago. This money, however, 
was not used, it was explained, because of the 
state’s financial condition, and, in addition, the 
university curtailed other expenditures so that a 
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total of approximately $2,500,000 of the appro- 
priation will be unused. The savings for the 
present biennium, therefore, amount to more 
than twenty-two per cent. of its total state 
budget. 

President Chase’s statement continues: 


Due to economies in the operation of the uni- 
versity during the present biennium it has already 
reduced its expenditures to practically the amount 
set in its legislative request for the coming period. 
In order to do this, it has been obliged to operate 
on an emergency basis and it can not therefore 
continue on such a total for the next two years 
without a reduction in salaries. 

On the basis of our last appropriation, we were 
granted an amount which represented 74 cents per 
capita of population. We will have used, however, 
by the end of the university year, only 58 cents 
per capita. 

In fairness to education and to the university 
itself, the public should bear in mind that if the 
legislature decided to close the university entirely 
the annual saving which would result would 
amount to only about three fourths of one cent 
on the average tax dollar paid in property taxes. 

Looked at from this point of view, the money 
invested by the citizens of Illinois in their uni- 
versity is so widely spread that the cost is no 
burden to any individual. 

Aside from its teaching services, the results 
which have come out of the university’s research 
laboratories contribute many millions of dollars 
yearly to the economic welfare of the state. 


Referring again to the appropriation two 
years ago which was to have been used for the 
medical and dental unit, President Chase said 
that the university hopes that some way will be 
found to keep the item alive until the financial 
condition of the state permits the construction 
of the building. 


THE CONNECTICUT STATE COLLEGE 

Dr. C. C. McCracken, president of the 
Connecticut State College, writes as follows to 
the Boston Evening Transcript, under date of 
December 21: 


There has been no cut in the salaries of the staff 
of the college. We have five workers in the Ex- 
tension Division who have been affected very 
slightly by the Federal Furlough Plan. 

The State Board of Finance and Control in 
August, 1932, issued a request to all departments 
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of the state to effect a saving of 334 per cent. in 
materials and supplies, 20 per cent. in contractual 
service and 20 per cent. in equipment. This was 
a request and not an order. The college was not 
particularly affected by the saving in materials 
and supplies, for this referred more particularly 
to institutions such as insane hospitals and the like 
where food and clothing are supplied to the in- 
mates without cost. The college has effected 
savings to meet this request. 

On December 7 the Board of Finance and Con- 
trol issued a letter to all departments of the state 
to the effect that no contracts for equipment or 
for capital outlays or repairs other than emergency 
repairs be allowed without first having the ap- 
proval of the Commissioner of Finance and Con- 
trol. The college will comply with this action of 
the Board of Finance and Control although we 
have sufficient balances in the appropriation al 
lowed us by the state for the biennium to make 
purchases and repairs in accordance with our plan 
as outlined for the legislature two years ago. In 
brief, we at the college realize that these are diffi- 
cult times and it is essential that we cooperate to 
the fullest possible extent with the State Board of 
Finance and Control in their attempt to avoid 
serious deficits in state moneys at this time. 

We have very little money which we can grant 
to students in the form of scholarships or loans. 
We give students all the work that we possibly can 
and this has made it possible for many of them 
to remain in school. 

We have not reduced our staff. 

Since this is a state institution we have very 
few investments but depend upon state and fed- 
eral appropriations almost entirely. We are not 
facing any deficit so far as the appropriation 
granted us by the state is concerned. If the state 
should have to reconstruct its allotments on its 
appropriations of the last legislature, the college 
might suffer in proportion to whatever deficit the 
state may have. 

The college had an increase of 25 per cent. in 
student enrolment for the first semester of this 
Even with this increase it was necessary to 


year. 
refuse admittance to a large number, for we had 
applications from three hundred more students 


than we were able to admit. While some have 
found it necessary to withdraw in the first semes- 
ter, it now seems probable that their places will 
be filled by applicants for admission last Septem- 
ber who were refused admission with the under- 
standing that their names would be placed on our 
waiting list. It is expected that we shall have to 
refuse a much greater number in September, 1933. 
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THE COUNCIL OF CHURCH BOARDS 
OF EDUCATION 

ELEVEN educational organizations are repre- 
sented in a series of conferences which meet at 
Atlantie City during the week of January 9. 

The twenty-second annual meeting of the 
Council of Chureh Boards of Edueation will 
begin on Monday at 10:00 a. M., and will con- 
tinue in session throughout the day and adjourn 
after the evening session until Wednesday fore- 
noon, when all the organizations and agencies 
will unite in a mass meeting devoted to the most 
pressing problem confronting higher education 
to-day—how to produce men of high intelli- 
gence and strong moral fiber. Dr. Willard 
Dayton Brown, secretary of the board of 
Edueation of the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica, president of the council; Dr. Rufus M. 
Jones, Haverford College; President Albert 
W. Beaven, the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School; President Arlo A. Brown, Drew Uni- 
versity, and other church leaders are on the 
program. 

The Edueational Association of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh convenes on Monday evening 
and remains in session throughout the day and 
evening of Tuesday. Day and evening sessions 
on Tuesday are planned by the National Lu- 
theran Educational Conference, at the Hotel 
Ludy, the Presbyterian College Union, the 
General Education Board of the Church of the 
Brethren, and the College Presidents of the 
Disciples of Christ. The Baptist Presidents 
will meet in the afternoon also. 

On Wednesday morning a group of Catholie 
college officers will assemble at 9:30, adjourn- 
ing in time for the union mass meeting at 10: 30 
under the auspices of the council. Wednesday 
afternoon and evening are given to the Liberal 
Arts College Movement. The College Presi- 
dents of Congregational and Christian Affilia- 
tion meet on Friday for luncheon. 

The nineteenth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges will fill the entire 
day and evening of Thursday, and Friday fore- 
noon. 


THE OMAHA SUPERINTENDENCY 


Homer W. ANDERSON, deputy superintendent 
of the Denver Public Schools, was recently 
elected to the superintendency of the Omaha 
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Publie Schools to sueceed Superintendent J. M. 
Beveridge, who died on October 12. Mr. An- 
derson assumed his duties in Omaha on Janu- 
ary 1. 

Mr. Anderson went to Denver from Detroit 
January 1, 1923, ten years ago, as assistant su- 
perintendent. In 1927 he was elected to the 
position of deputy superintendent. As assistant 
superintendent, Mr. Anderson had charge of the 
department of classification and statistics and 
was responsible for the educational planning 
and direction of the building program. As dep- 
uty superintendent, he has had charge of the in- 
ternal administration of the Denver Publie 
Schools. Since 1931, he has been in direct 
charge of the junior high and senior high 
schools and the opportunity school. 

Throughout the ten years of his connection 
with the Denver Publie Schools, according to 
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the statement sent us, “Mr. Anderson’s career 
has been marked with qualities of leadership, in 
all professional activities, that have made him 
an outstanding figure in national educational 
circles.” 

Mr. Anderson’s position as deputy superin- 
tendent will not be filled at the present time. 
His work in connection with the high schools 
and opportunity school will be assumed by 
Charles E. Greene, former director of research, 
who now becomes assistant superintendent in 
charge of the administration and supervision of 
instruction in the junior high and senior high 
schools and the opportunity school. Mr. 
Greene’s position, in turn, will be assumed by 
C. L. Cushman, director of curriculum, who 
now will become director of research and eurric- 
ulum. Thus two major departments of the Den- 
ver Publie Schools have heen consolidated. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE Metropolitan Improvement Association, 
Boston, plans to file a bill with the legislature 
within a few days proposing that the bridge 
to be built across the Charles River at Gerry’s 
Landing be designated as “The Eliot Bridge” 
or “The Charles W. Eliot Memorial Bridge” as 
a fitting tribute to the late president of Har- 
It is planned to build a life- 
ornate 


vard University. 
size statue of President Eliot on an 
pedestal in the center of the traffic cirele at the 
end of the bridge, so placed that it will face 
down the river toward the university. 


Frirenps of Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, of New York University, who is soon 
to retire, plan to place a bronze bust of him 
in his private office in the rotunda of the 
yould Memorial Library, University Heights. 
William Francklyn Paris, a painter, who re- 
ceived an honorary degree from New York 
University about ten years ago, gives the fol- 
lowing details of the plan: “This life-size por- 
trait will be set within a concave stone back- 
ground over the fireplace and the entire room 
will be refinished in limestone. Eventually this 
room will be a pantheon for the preservation 
of the fame of departed chancellors of the 
university and will be known as the Hall of 
Chancellors.” 


TueE National Council of Geography Teachers 
at its recent meeting in Washington presented 
the first award of the certificate of merit for 
service in teaching geography to Dr. William 
Morris Davis, professor emeritus of geology at 
Harvard University. 

Dr. Herman LeRoy Farrcuinp, professor 
emeritus of geology at the University of Roches- 
ter, was presented with an inscribed copy of 
“The Geological Society of America,” a history 
which he helped to prepare, at the recent annual 
meeting at Cambridge. Dr. Fairchild is a 
former president of the society and is the sole 
survivor of the thirteen men who formed it in 
1888. 

Dr. Henry Eyrina, research associate in 
chemistry at the Frick Chemical Laboratory at 
Princeton University, received the ninth annual 
$1,000 award of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science at the close of the 
Atlantie City meeting. The prize was given 
for Dr. Eyring’s paper entitled “Quantum 
Mechanics of Conjugate Double Bonds,” pre- 
sented to the chemical section. 

Dr. Béua Scuick, of the Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, New York City, discoverer of the Schick 
test for diphtheria, at the annual dinner of the 
Phi Lambda Kappa Fraternity on January 1, 
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was presented with the annual gold medal award 
for conspicuous achievement in the medical sci- 
ences. 

Orricers of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors elected at the recent New 
Haven meeting were: President, W. W. Cook, 
the Johns Hopkins University; Vice-presidents, 
E. G. Conklin, Princeton University, and F. K. 
Richtmyer, Cornell University; General Secre- 
tary, H. W. Tyler, Washington, D. C.; Execu- 
tive Secretary, Joseph Mayer, Washington; 
Council Members, A. J. Carlson, Chicago; W. 
M. Hart, University of California; J. W. Mar- 
tin, Kentucky; H. W. Moseley, Tulane; M. C. 
Otto, University of Wisconsin; E. W. Patterson, 
Columbia; S. H. Slichter, Harvard University ; 
C. R. Stockard, Cornell University; W. O. 
Sypherd, Delaware; F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania 
State College, and Elizabeth Manwaring, Welles- 
ley College. 

Dr. Henry Norris RUSSELL, research pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Princeton University and 
director of the observatory, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science at the annual meeting held 
at Atlantie City during Christmas week. Dr. 
Henry B. Ward, professor of zoology at the 
University of Illinois, was elected permanent 
secretary. Dr. Walter F. Dearborn, professor 
of education at Harvard University and director 
of the psycho-educational clinie of the Graduate 
School of Education, was elected vice-president 
of the association and chairman of the section 
of education, and Dr. William Scott Gray, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Chi- 
cago, formerly dean of the College of Educa- 
tion, was elected secretary. Dr. Walter R. 
Miles, professor of psychology at Yale Univer- 
sity, was elected, vice president and chairman of 
the section of psychology, and Dr. John E. An- 
derson, professor of psychology and director of 
the Institute of Child Welfare at the University 
of Minnesota, was reelected secretary of the sec- 
tion. 


THE annual meeting of the American Histori- 
eal Association was held this year at Toronto 
for the first time outside the United States. 
The honorary LL.D. degree from the senate of 
the University of Toronto was conferred by Sir 
William Mulock, chancellor of the university, on 
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Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, professor of history at 
the University of California. Officers elected by 
the association were Dr. Charles A. Beard, New 
Milford, Connecticut, president; Dr. William E. 
Dodd, University of Chieago, first vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. Michael Rostovtzeff, Yale University, 
second vice-president ; Dr. Dexter Perkins, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, secretary; Dr. Constantine 
McGuire, Washington, treasurer. 


Dr. Epwarp Sapir, Sterling professor of an- 
thropology and general linguisties at Yale Uni- 
versity, has been eleeted president of the 
Linguistic Society of America. 


Dr. CHARLES ZELENY, professor of zoology 
at the University of Illinois, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Society of Zoologists at 
the Atlantie City meeting. 

Tue American Association of Teachers of 
Italian held its annual meeting at Yale Uni- 
versity on December 30 and elected Professor 
Emilio Goggio, of the University of Toronto, 
to the presidency. Professor Charles H. Grand- 
gent, of Harvard University, was elected hon- 
orary president of the association. -Vice-presi- 
dents elected were Professor Kenneth McKenzie, 
of Princeton University, and Professor Hilda 
Norman, of the University of Chicago. Pro- 
fessor Angelo Lipari, of Yale University; Pro- 
fessor Walter L. Bullock, of the University of 
Chicago, and Professor Fredericka Blankner, 
of Vassar College, were elected councilors, and 
Professor Camillo P. Merlino, of the University 
of Michigan, was elected secretary-treasurer. 


Orricers of the National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers elected at the recent annual 
meeting held in Washington under the presi- 
deney of Miss Zoe Thralls, head of the de- 
partment of geography of the University of 
Pittsburgh, were George J. Miller, head of the 
department of geography of the State Teach- 
ers College at Mankato, Minnesota, president; 
Edith P. Parker, associate professor of the 
teaching of geography in the department of 
education, of the University of Chicago, first 
vice-president ; V. C. Finch, professor of geogra- 
phy, University of Wisconsin, second vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Lackey, University of Nebraska, 
secretary, and C. E. Cooper, Ohio University, 
treasurer. 
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Dr. D. F. Smiter, professor of hygiene and 
preventive medicine at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, was elected president of the American 
Student Health Association, which closed a 
two-day session in New York City on Decem- 
ber 29. The next annual convention will be 
held in Chicago. 


Proressor GrorGe 8. Counts has withdrawn 
from the associate directorship of the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and will devote the major portion of 
his time to research in the relation of education 
to social change under the American Historical 
Association and in Teachers College. His place 
will be taken by Provost M. C. Del Manzo. 


H. E. Henprrx, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Mesa, Arizona, who was recently 
elected state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, took up his work on January 1. 


J. H. Super, assistant principal of the Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, high school, has been 
elected principal. 


Dr. S. SparrorD ACKERLY is the new director 
of the Louisville (Kentucky) Psychological 
Clinic. Dr. Ackerly is a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Class of 1925, and 
secured his psychiatric training at Bloomingdale 
Hospital, Worcester State Hospital, at the Yale 
Institute of Human Relations, and in various 
hospitals and elinies in London and Vienna. 


Wiuarp I. Bowman, Newark editor, has been 
named by Governor Moore as a member of the 
New Jersey State Educational Survey Commis- 
sion. Thomas N. McCarter is chairman of the 
commission. 

Dr. THomas S. Baker, president of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, has accepted an 
invitation to address the Kaiser Wilhelm Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science in 
Dahlem on January 20. 

Proressor H. WEYL, of the University of Got- 
tingen, has accepted the invitation of Swarth- 
more College to give the William J. Cooper 
Foundation Lectures for 1932-33. He will re- 
side at Swarthmore from the middle of Febru- 
ary until the middle of March. During this pe- 
riod he will give five lectures on the general sub- 
ject of “Mind and Nature” and will take part in 
the honors work of the college. 
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A SERIES of scientific discussions will be of- 
fered by the Institute of Arts and Sciences of 
Columbia University during the next three 
months. Dr. Michael Pupin will diseuss the 
“Future of Science”; Dr. Arthur H. Compton, 
of the University of Chicago, will speak on 
“Cosmie Rays and their Significanee”; Dr. John 
Bellamy Taylor, of the General Electrie research 
staff, will speak on “Audible Light”; Albert Ed- 
ward Wiggam, author of “The New Decalogue 
of Science,” will lecture on “Biology in Human 
Affairs”; Professor Walter Rautenstrauch, of 
Columbia University, will analyze technocracy, 
and Auguste Piccard, of Belgium, will tell of 
his explorations of the stratosphere. 


Water M. WAuLACcK, who has been an ad- 
vanced student in educational administration at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, during 
the past year, has been appointed director of 
education in the New York State Department 
of Correction at Elmira. 


Dr. Henry Epwarp Garrett, of Columbia 
University, will lecture on psychological tests 
and measurements at the summer session of the 
University of California at Los Angeles from 
June 28 to August 9. 


Proressor FLeTcHER Harper Swirt, of the 
School of Education of the University of Cali- 
fornia, announces the receipt of contributions 
from the national kindergarten sorority, Delta 
Phi Upsilon, and from the Southern Section of 
the California Kindergarten Primary Associa- 
tion, to be used in correcting the error in the 
date of birth on the monument on the grave of 
Emma Marwedel, in the Mountain View Ceme- 
tery, Oakland, California. A bronze tablet will 
also be added to the monument, giving the 
names of Miss Marwedel’s parents, her birth- 
place, and certain other heretofore + aown 
facts presented by Professor Swift in his re- 
cently published monograph. Miss Marwedel is 
best known as the founder of the first kinder- 
garten training school on the Pacifie Coast and 
as the teacher of Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


Dr. GrorGE ALEXANDER STEELE, president of 
the Maryland College for Women at Lutherville, 
near Baltimore, died on December 22. 


Dr. Exniakim Hastincas Moore, professor 
emeritus of mathematics at the University of 
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Chicago, died on December 30 at the age of 
seventy years. 

Lewis Fuinr ANpDERSON, for 
almost twenty years chairman of the depart- 
ment of the history of edueation at the Ohio 
State University, died on November 17 from 


PROFESSOR 


a heart attack. Professor Anderson was active 
to the last, having within about a year of his 
death pubished a volume on “Pestalozzi” in the 
McGraw-Hill series of “Educational Classies.” 
He was sixty-six years old. 

CHARLOTTE S. Baker, formerly principal of 
the Spence School for Girls, New York City, 
and president of its board of trustees, died on 
December 23, at the age of seventy-three years. 
Miss Baker was a trustee of Barnard College. 

B. Lorp Bucktey, founder and head master 
of the Buckley School for Boys, New York 
City, died suddenly on December 26, at the age 
of sixty-one years. 

THE twenty-first annual Conference of Edu- 
eational Associations of Great Britain is being 
held at University College, London, from Janu- 
ary 2 to 9, under the presidency of the Right 
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Honorable the Earl of Athlone. On January 2 
there was a joint conference on “The Trend of 
Edueation” at which Mr. H. Ramsbotham, par- 
liamentary secretary to the Board of Education, 
Miss W. Mercier, principal of Whitelands Col- 
lege, and Mr. J. E. Barton, president of the 
Association of Headmasters, were expected to 
speak. 


THE eighth cumulative volume of the Read- 
ers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, covering 
the period from January, 1929, to June, 1932, 
has been published by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany of New York City. The index is issued 
monthly, the numbers are cumulated throughout 
the year and bound volumes are issued annu- 
ally. These are then superseded by the perma- 
nent volumes. The Guide covers the complete 
contents of the periodicals that it indexes by 
subjects and authors. 1047 periodicals are in- 
dexed, including Science, ScHooL AND SocIETY 
and The Scientific Monthly. The first two of 
these are among nine weekly journals whose 
contents are selected as most worthy of perma- 
nent record and reference. 


DISCUSSION 


1933 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

In continuation of previously published lists? 

of centennial dates in the history of education, 

the following group of significant 1933 dates is 

Additional 

events and persons mentioned may be found in 


presented. details regarding the 
the standard encyclopedias and histories of edu- 
cation. 
A. D. 333 
Extension of privileges of teachers by Constan- 
tine the Great. 
A. D. 1233 


Founding of the University of Toulouse, France, 


A. D. 1333 


Discovery of two previously unknown orations 
of Cicero by Petrarch, his first great discovery, 
significant of the revival of learning in Italy. 

1 See SCHOOL AND SocIETy, January 16, 1932, for 


list for 1932 and for references to similar lists 
from 1926 to 1931. 


A. D. 1533 

Birth of Montaigne, French social realist and 
educational philosopher. 

Publication of Regiomontanus’ (Johann Miiller) 
‘*De triangulis omnibus libri V,’’ the first pub- 
lished work devoted entirely to trigonometry. 

Recovery in Europe of the Greek text of Euclid’s 
““Elements. ’’ 


A. D. 1633 
Foundation of the ‘‘Sisters of Charity of Saint 
Vincent de Paul,’’ Catholic teaching order for 
elementary education. 


A. D. 1833 


Enactment of ‘‘Law of 1833’’ in France, the 
foundation upon which the French system of na- 
tional elementary education has developed. 

First Parliamentary Grant for education in 
England, $100,000 to be distributed through the 
two great educational societies. 

Founding of the University of Durham, England. 

Founding of the Escola de Medicina y Pharmacia 
del Estado, Mexico. 

Founding of Haverford College, Pennsylvania. 
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Founding of Kalamazoo College, Michigan, 

Founding of Mercer University, Georgia. 

Founding of Wabash College, Indiana, 

Founding of McCormack Theological Seminary, 
Illinois. 

Founding of University of Cincinnati College of 
Law. 

Founding of Oberlin College, pioneer institution 
in coeducation and in the higher education of 
Negroes. 

Adoption of the district system of public schools 
in the State of Indiana. 

Benjamin Peirce became professor of mathemat- 
ics and natural philosophy at Harvard University, 
marking an epoch in the history of mathematics 
teaching at Harvard and in the United States.2 

WALTER CROSBY EKELLS 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


A MEXICAN CODE OF HONOR 

No little discussion often arises respecting the 
value of a written code as a guide to eonduct. 
The antiquated list of school rules left a disgust 
for bald regulations that will not soon vanish; 
in this way dislike for the written code may be 
explained. 

However, the code will not be abolished. The 
best reason for this conclusion is the acknowl- 
edged fact that everybody has an unwritten 
code for the daily activities, no matter what 
sphere of performance you may consider. The 
mechanic hired to recondition disabled automo- 
biles, the physician in his office, the farmer in 
his field, all accept or adopt a fixed procedure 
for the numerous acts that must be repeated 
from day to day. Even children insist on codes 
for all games and daily increase voluntarily the 
regulations by which they govern their own acts. 

If then we proceed to put this individual code 
into writing we have perpetrated no wrong or 
injury. 

Written codes bring to light errors and weak- 
nesses that the individual person may not easily 
perceive. Too often we admit convenient ex- 
ceptions to our personal codes that are highly 
inconsistent with our. standards of action for 
analogous circumstances. Writing a code will 
intensify our respect for the moral principles 
we already have adopted and will clarify our 
conceptions of the principles on which we act. 


2See note by the author in ScHooL AND Society, 
35: 533 (April 16, 1932). 
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Comparisons are certain to be made after 
several codes have been reduced to writing; 
those persons who are deficient in moral prin- 
ciple or who lightly esteem the high moral 
position taken by another person may find them- 
selves toning up their rules of living and mount- 
ing to a higher level of conduct. A new addi- 
tion to the unwritten code will receive more 
cautious and more conscious verbal expression 
if once expressed in written form. 

Despite all controversy actually written codes 
The bewildering complica- 
tions of office procedure, of scientific experi- 
mentation, of mechanical technique and of 
police regulations can not be trusted to mem- 
ory. The artisan wants his instructions in con- 
crete form for repeated perusal. The schoolboy 
wants to read the rules of baseball. 

In school life such formulations of moral 
regulations have a very important place. Pass- 
ing by other codes that are more accessible we 
present a translation of “The Code of Honor 
of the Rural Normal School Cerro Hueco, 
Chis. Mexico.” 

This code may be found in volume 10, num- 
ber 8, June, 1931, of the Bulletin of the Mexican 
national secretary of public education. It was 
written by the director of the normal school 
and was published in the federal education 
bulletin as a model for other Mexican eduea- 
tors. 


are indispensable. 


(1) I will practice self-control over my words, 
my thoughts, my actions and my feelings. 

(2) I will guard my health for the sake of future 
generations and for the preservation of my own 
life, attending daily to cleanliness in body and 
clothing, moderation in food and sleep, physical 
exercise and cleanliness in the home. 

(3) He is wise who is the most virtuous, not he 
that knows the most. The first commandment of 
social morality is tolerance and friendship. 

I will not be envious or quarrelsome. 

I will not be selfish. 

I will cultivate good will toward all persons. 

I will be amiable and courteous. 

I will help others. 

I will never be ungrateful. 

I will respect fully the ideas, the beliefs and the 
actions of others. 

I know it is very base and cowardly to speak ill 
of an absent person. 

(4) Sportsmanship. 
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I will be honest in play. 

I will cooperate with my team. 

I will submit cheerfully in defeat. 

I will be generous in victory. 

(5) Self-confidence. 

I will give attention to the advice of my elders. 

I will love study and books. 

I will not be a slave to ‘‘what they say.’’ 

I will be firm in my opinions. 

(6) I will do my duty. 

I will know my obligations. 

I will be careful and faithful in meeting them. 

(7) I will not stain my honor, the most valuable 
treasure of the humble. 

I will respect the property of another. 

I will keep my word. 

I will quietly acknowledge my errors. 

(8) I will practice the truth, 

With prudence in my estimates. 

With love of the truth. 

With dispassionateness in my judgments. 
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(9) Care in preparation and excellence in labor. 

I will try to do my work perfectly. 

I will use diligence and caution. 

I will love my occupation. 

I will complete that which I begin. 

(10) Societies exist on the basis of cooperation, 
with comradeship, order (‘‘A place for everything, 
and everything in its place’’), joviality and 
economy. 

(11) I will be loyal, not disappointing the hopes 
of my family, my school, my city, my country or 
my fellow men. 

(12) I will maintain a civie conscience, with 
love of trees and with interest in the means of 
communication, in illiteracy, in recreation for the 
poor and in the campaign against alcoholism. 


H. L. Latuam, 
Director, Character Research 
Service 
PLEASANT HILL, OHIO 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE GEORGE EMERSON LOWELL 
SCHOLARSHIP 

OnE George Emerson Lowell Scholarship, of 
the value of $525, is available for students in 
school who wish to enter Harvard College in 
1933. The department of classics of Harvard 
College will nominate a student of approved 
ability to the committee on scholarships of Har- 
vard College, making the nomination on the 
basis of a special examination in Latin and 
Greek, to be held in March or April, 1933, at 
centers to be subsequently arranged. The regis- 
tration of students as candidates for this schol- 
arship should be made through the principal and 
classical teacher of the candidates’ schools, and 
should be made on proper forms which ean be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Committee 
on Scholarships, University Hall 4, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

THERE are some men in every freshman class 
whose knowledge of the elassies is greater than 
they have ever had a chance to show, just as 
there are others whose ignorance of the classics 
has hitherto been miraculously concealed. The 
College Board Examinations in classies serve 
the purpose of exacting a certain standard; but 
to the boy who is of good classical timber and 
who has been well trained with good classical 


instruction they do not offer an incentive to his 
greatest efforts. The George Emerson Lowell 
Scholarship endeavors to offer this incentive. 
It offers an honorable prize—the title of George 
Emerson Lowell Classical Scholar in Harvard 
College—to a boy for sound and wide classical 
work in school, and it offers also the means of 
continuing his classical studies in Harvard Col- 
lege, with a stipend of $525. This is now avail- 
able for students who are still at school and 
who desire to proceed to Harvard next Sep- 
tember. 

The award of this scholarship is in the hands 
of the committee on scholarships of Harvard 
College. This committee is advised by the 
classical department of Harvard College, who 
select a nominee on the basis of certain special 
examinations which are conducted by the de- 
partment early in the spring. The scheme was 
put into operation in a tentative way last spring 
with satisfactory results, and will, it is expected, 
be maintained regularly in the future. Classical 
teachers who are interested in it are invited to 
write for application forms and further details 
to the Secretary of the Committee on Scholar- 
ships, University Hall 4, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

At present a simple description of the classi- 
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eal department’s examination may be useful. 
The department will test a boy’s knowledge of 
the classics by setting him three papers of two 
hours’ duration each. The first paper contains 
passages of Latin to be put into English (This 
is all intended to be “sight translation” and so 
departs from the well-trodden area of Cicero, 
Caesar and Vergil. Last spring, the passages 
were taken from Plautus, Sallust and Horace.) 
The second paper offers a choice of passages 
to be turned into Latin prose. (Last spring, 
one passage was from “Alice in Wonderland,” 
and the other was in simple French.) The third 
paper sets three passages of Greek to translate 
into English. (Last spring, these passages were 
taken from Lucian, Lysias and Euripides, for 
the sake of variation from the time-honored 
prescriptions of Xenophon and Homer.) In 
the case of close competition, such as occurred 
last spring, “a viva voce examination” of the 
candidates is arranged, after all the papers have 
been read and compared. A report is then made 
to the committee on scholarships, nominating 
the best man for the scholarship, and commend- 
ing the other good candidates to their considera- 
tion for other possible awards. 

All elassieal students in school, it is thought, 
may profit in certain definite ways by keeping 
this scholarship in mind, and attempting the 
papers, even if they do not win the nomination. 
They have the benefit of writing a “practice 
examination” two or three months before the 
date of the College Board Examinations. They, 
and their teachers, have the incentive of travel- 
ing beyond the pages of the hackneyed authors 
—who are, it must be admitted, not always the 
most amusing. And they are led to look, if only 
in a small way, into the workings of a college 
classical program and into the great range of 
Latin and Greek literature. 

These advantages are obvious. One may add 
a suggestion about the preparation of candi- 
dates for the examinations. There are, it is 
clear, no “set books” prescribed for the exami- 
nation. The more and the better a candidate 
has read the better his marks will be. To judge 
by the papers of last spring the classical 
passages most favored by the department in 
these scholarship papers are either humorous, or 
else imaginative and poetical; and candidates 
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who are used to seeing both humor and bright 

poetry in their classical readings at school are 

likely to translate the scholarship passages best. 
WILFRED WESTGATE 


A FREE-TIME SCHOOL IN SPRING- 
FIELD, OHIO 

THe Young Women’s Christian Association of 
Springfield, Ohio, serves the city of 70,000 in- 
habitants, and for the past twelve years has 
worked also with adults and teen-age girls in 
fifteen rural centers, within a radius of fifteen 
miles. 

In both city and country, in conference and 
committee, the perplexing problem, ‘What shall 
I do, as I can not go to college and can not get a 
job?” has been a topic, the past two years. A 
program of vocational guidance has been mere 
theory for want of practical expression. Young 
people were being forced to idle those years most 
valuable to education. 

The Education Committee, trying to define its 
job last summer, found that graduates of high 
school were reregistering in large numbers, 
crowding the classes to the disadvantage of the 
students who needed instruction. In addition, 
no night school was to be offered, owing to lack 
of funds. Our aim then became to try to help 
young people to accomplish the work which 
would be easily possible in normal times, so 
that they might in a measure keep pace with 
those fortunately situated. 

After conferences with high school, Witten- 
berg college, and business college faculties, it 
was decided to offer classes conforming as 
nearly as possible to freshman college work 
under the caption of “The Y. W. C. A. Free 
Time School,” to be scheduled after the manner 
of college extension courses, two semesters of 
fifteen weeks, class periods of two hours with 
ten-minute intermission, and two cuts for each 
course. Certificates for satisfactory comple- 
tion of courses will be issued. Both afternoon 
and evening classes were arranged. Folders 
prepared on our own multigraph were mailed 
to all graduates in the county not going to 
college. 

A registration fee of $1.00 was charged for 
the first course and $.50 for each additional 
course. When even this small fee could not be 
met it was deemed wise to accept services in 
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lieu of same. Students volunteered to act as 
class secretaries, keep classrooms in order, wash 
windows, do printing, typing, ete. 

While educational classes are no novelty in 
association work, this particular project differs 
from the usual order in the following respects: 
—(1) Membership in the Y. W. C. A. was not 
(2) Classes were open to young men 
as well as girls. (3) While no one was refused, 
it was announced that the school was designed 
especially for the graduates of the classes of 
1930, 1931 and 1932. Students under 21, not 
graduated, were advised to return to high school. 

The zeal of students was increased by the an- 
nouncement from Wittenberg College that 
pupils matriculating later in college, upon sat- 
isfactory examination, might receive credit in 


required. 


courses commensurate with college requirements. 
A scholarship of one semester’s tuition to Wit- 
tenberg was offered by an interested friend. 
The winner must be a graduate of the high- 
school classes of 1930, 1931, or 1932, with an 
A grade. He or she must take twelve hours’ 
work in the Free-Time School, maintain an A 
grade, show a spirit of cooperation, and have 
a reasonable prospect of being able to continue 
college work. 

The announcement of the school met with im- 
mediate response. On the evening of convoca- 
tion, even the foyer outside the auditorium was 
packed. The school was propitiously launched 
with a registration of 375, which was limited 
only by the capacity of our building. 

It was first expected to form our teaching 
staff in the most part from unemployed teach- 
ers and college graduates prepared to teach; but 
the voluntary services of college faculty and 
men of business enabled us to offer a larger 


variety of courses. No instructor receives com- 
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pensation. A list of teachers offering additional 
courses is being filed for the second semester. 

In order to keep the expense of text-books 
to the minimum, second-hand books were pro- 
cured from various college book stores. The 
association keeps a cireulating library of texts 
for students unable to purchase them. The 
public library is cooperating by furnishing 
bibliographies in the various courses, keeping a 
reserve shelf for our use as well as sending 
librarians to talk to the classes on the books and 
service obtainable. The various typewriter com- 
panies have also been most helpful, donating 
the ereater part of the machines and giving the 
remainder at a small fee. 

A surprising feature is the few withdrawals 
from courses which one might expect in free 
classes. For the most part those not continuing 
were unable to get into the stenographie courses, 
or left town because of losing their jobs. Even 
the casual visitor is impressed with the earnest- 
ness of the student body and the instructors are 
challenged by the fact that the pupils are there 
of their own volition. 

The success of this venture, or I may say 
“adventure,” is due to the marvelous spirit of 
cooperation, such as has not been seen since the 
war. What the permanent educational value 
may be remains to be seen, but at least a fine 
group of young folks are occupied and happy 
in the opportunity to work, sing and play to- 
gether in a wholesome way. We trust, however, 
that something will remain of the fervor with 
which they joined in the school slogan at the 
close of convocation, which was Linecoln’s aim 
“T will study and get ready and maybe my 
chance will come.” 

R. D. Patton, 


Chairman Education Committee 


REPORTS 


SOCIAL TRENDS 

THE President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends was appointed by President Hoover 
three years ago to make an appraisal of the na- 
tion’s changing social life through researches 
into the social trends of the first third of the 
twentieth century. The committee’s report, 
which is the result of the work of more than 500 
investigators, stresses the long time social prob- 


lems facing the American people and deals with 
national policies which will be in process of 
formulation and reformulation for years to 
come. 

The committee comprises: Dr. Wesley C. 
Mitchell, professor of economies, Columbia Uni- 
versity, chairman; Dr. William F. Ogburn, pro- 
fessor of sociology, University of Chicago, di- 
rector of research; Dr. Charles E. Merriam, 
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professor and chairman of the department of 
political science, University of Chieago; Dr. 
Howard W. Odun, director of the Institute for 
Research in Social Science, University of North 
Carolina; Dr. Alice Hamilton, of the Harvard 
School of Public Health, Boston; Shelby M. 
Harrison, general director of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, and Edward Eyre Hunt, 
executive secretary. 

The investigations were carried on by fifty 
leading authorities in the various branches of 
social science. The report consists of twenty- 
nine chapters, with a foreword by President 
Hoover. The report was made possible by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation and is 
published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company 
of New York City. 

A foreword by President Hoover accompanies 
the committee’s report, in which he writes: 


In the Autumn of 1929 I asked a group of emi- 
nent scientists to examine into the feasibility of a 
national survey of social trends in the United 
States, and in December of that year I named the 
present committee under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Wesley C. Mitchell to undertake the researches 
and make a report. The survey is entirely the 
work of the committee and its experts, as it was 
my desire to have a complete, impartial examina- 
tion of the facts. The committee’s own report, 
which is the first section of the published work 
and is signed by members, reflects their collective 
judgment of the material and sets forth matters 
of opinion as well as of strict scientific deter- 
mination. 

Since the task assigned to the committee was to 
inquire into changing trends, the result is empha- 
sis on elements of instability rather than stability 
in our social structure. 

This study is the latest and most comprehensive 
of a series, some of them governmental and others 
privately sponsored, beginning in 1921 with the 
report on ‘‘Waste in Industry’’ under my chair- 
manship. It should serve to help all of us to see 
where social stresses are occurring and where 
major efforts should be undertaken to deal with 
them constructively. 


The committee reports that in its review of 
findings it discussed these as emerging national 
problems facing the people of the United States: 


Social invention keeps too far behind mechan- 
ical invention. Thus we are faced with the neces- 
sity of finding a way to make full use of the 
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march of science, invention and engineering skill 
without victimizing many of our workers. Unless 
social invention is speeded up or mechanical inven- 
tion slows down, grave maladjustments are bound 
to oceur. 

It is important to develop a policy which will 
enable us to bring together as a whole all the 
disjointed factors and elements in our social life 
so that labor, industry, government, education, 
religion and science may eventually reach a higher 
degree of coordination in the next phase of our 
national development. 

Two great departments of our American system 
—the government organization and the economic 
organization—are growing at a rapid pace, while 
two other historic institutions—the church and 
the family—have declined in social significance, 
though not in human values. 

The church and the family have lost many of 
their traditional regulatory influences over human 
behavior, while industry and labor have assumed 
a larger degree of control over the conduct of our 
people. But government, like the family, has 
been backward in strengthening its social services 
to meet new conditions. 

To bring. about effective coordination of the 
factors of our evolving society, it is necessary, 
wherever possible and desirable, to slow up the 
changes which are too swift and to speed up those 
which are too slow. 

Our standard of living for the very near future 
may decline because of the low wages caused by 
unemployment, possible slowness of business recov- 
ery and the weakness of mass action by employes. 

Exploitation of natural resources increases, yet 
technological improvements have created problems 
of surplus rather than of scarcity for the imme- 
diate future. 

Immigration restriction and birth control are 
slowing up population growth so that we may 
have a stationary population in the United States 
before the end of the century, with the proportion 
of children growing less. This will create the 
problem of smaller markets. 

Organized labor’s power and influence have 
waned, but friction and strikes between employers 
and employees may arise more frequently in 
future. 

We devote far more attention to making money 
than to spending it, and the buying public is con- 
fronted with high-pressure salesmanship, instal- 
ment selling propaganda, and other sales tactics 
adopted by competitors in business to get their 
share of the consumer’s dollar. 

Social discrimination, injustice and inequality 
of opportunity continue to block the path of 
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adaptation both in the case of the foreign-born 
and native-color groups, but friction between 
Negroes and whites is lessening. 

If divorce continues at its present rate, one of 
every six marriages this year will ultimately end 
in the divorce courts. 

The school is both a center of hope and concern. 
We are eager for education, and nearly all Amer- 
ican children of elementary school age go to 
school, but the changes in industrial, economic and 
social conditions demand a radically different kind 
of education than that of the past. 

There are too many doctors in cities, and not 
enough in the rural districts. A medical system 
is needed which will make the results of scientific 
research and experiment in medicine available to 
all at reasonable cost. 

Crime has greatly increased, due largely to the 
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automobile and prohibition, but there has been no 
real crime wave. Organized crime flourishes, how- 
ever. 

Our national, state and city governments have 
increased in size and power, affording on the 
whole new and beneficial services to citizens in 
spite of the fact that vast areas of government 
have been dominated by corruption, incompetence 
and partisanship. 

Growing centralization in state governments is 
evident and the executive gains in power and 
prestige both in the nation and the states. 

Rural life is being transformed by communica- 
tions and inventions, and differences between the 
city dweller and the farmer are disappearing. 

A new population grouping, the metropolitan 
region, which is neither city, county nor state, has 
been created by the automobile and the telephone. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ACADEMIC TRAINING FOR SOCIAL 
WORKERS 
A FEW years ago the writer became interested 
in the curricula designed to prepare students 
Their extended formulation 
observation, an 


for social work. 
disclosed, even casual 
enormous hiatus existing between the amount 
of academic and technical training offered and 
advocated by certain colleges and universities 
and the amount required of social workers by 
the majority of civil authorities in cities, coun- 
ties and towns. And these differences appeared 
to be just as great in states where social work 
is highly organized and controlled in part by 
social legislation as in states where such work 
remains practically in the “volunteer” stage. 
A recent announcement by a graduate school in 
social work observes: “Along with the improve- 
ments in standards of professional education, 
standards of social work have advanced, and the 
demand has steadily increased for men and wo- 
men who have had a scientifically organized 
professional course in place of untrained per- 
sons with good will who learned ‘what not to 
do’ at the expense of the poor.” This is the 
tenor of the ideals and standards set up by some 
thirty odd colleges and universities that belong 
to the Association of Schools of Professional 
Social Work. 

Now, if over against the programs and ideal 
standards sponsored by the graduate school one 


upon 


places the manifold forms of social work as 
staffed and performed by men and women of 
grammar, high school and here and there some 
college training, one is much surprised, if not 
shocked, at the wide gap that separates the 
ideals of the academician from the views and 
practices of the civil authorities and the general 
public. 

This state of affairs suggested that an inves- 
tigation be made of the extent to which colleges 
and universities in general are offering training 
courses in social work. Since we hear only of 
graduate schools and schools not organized on 
a college basis in the field, the question arose 
as to whether any courses in social work are 
provided for undergraduates, and the question 
seemed all the more pertinent in view of the 
fact that there are so many non-college social 
workers and others with only the bachelor’s de- 
gree in social science. To secure information 
upon this point and related problems, the ques- 
tionnaire given below was devised and sent out 
in May, 1930, to nearly 500 colleges and uni- 
versities, as listed in Patterson’s “American 
Educational Directory” for 1929. 

The blanks were filled out by college presi- 
dents, deans, heads of departments, professors 
of sociology and economies, directors of person- 
nel bureaus, directors of placement bureaus, 
registrars, secretaries to presidents or to deans 
and by professors of education. 
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The number and kind of returns in general cording to the order in which the questions were 
were as follows: 24 blanks unfilled but signed, asked. 
29 letters unaccompanied by blanks, 10 returns I. 1a. Sixty-two institutions reported 1,135 
from junior colleges, 14 marked catalogues, 130 graduates (Av. 17.8 students per college, range 
blanks more or less completely filled out by col- 250, S. D. 27), having only the bachelor’s degree, 
leges and universities, making a total of 207 whose college work did not include special train- 
responses. The material is here presented ac- ing in social work, but who either have filled 


SKIDMORE COLLEGE 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., April 30, 1930 


To 
Name of College or University 
Dean of Department of .. Sacer or Institute. 
Director of Vocational Bureau. re. O. State 


Will you kindly aid in a study of the present educational provisions made in the United States for 
training social workers by answering the questions below on those topics that relate to your institution. 
I. 1. Have you graduates with the bachelor’s degree whose course in college did not include hiinciniih train- 
ing for social work but who are now filling positions in that field? : 
a. About how many in the last ten years have accepted such positions? 
b. How many have since graduation taken special courses in social work? 
. To express the comparative success of graduates in ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘b’’ cross out the word approximately 
describing the range of success of a given group and place above the word thus crossed out the num- 
ber of graduates having that degree of success:— 
at failed mediocre good superior 
ecg? failed mediocre good superior 
. Does your college contemplate establishing :— 
‘fa’? An undergraduate course in social work? .. 
‘*b’?? A post graduate course in the same field? ........... 
Note:— 
Questions below to be answered hacia Institutions kitten Social Service Courses in Rogers 
. Name of Department .. say seen 
. How long in operation . ess : ; Be as 
. Number of credit hours required ‘for Bachelor’s Degree ee bo cite ada 
Number of credit hours required for Master’s Degree ........0.0... 
4, What are your requirements for admission to the social service courses? 
Cross out the correct answer :— 
a. High school diploma? 
b. Two years college training ? 
c. Bachelor’s Degree? 
d. Any other requirements? .....ccccccsssn 
. Do you offer nen a €.g., economics, State laws, simple book-keeping, etc., 
ete.? . : 
6. What ty pes of professional courses do you ‘offer, C.J, Child Welfare, Social Psychiatry, Director 
of Community Activities, ete.? .. 
7. a. How many have you graduated with the. Bachelor’ s | Degree i in social work since establishing 
the department? ........ etre s ectect 
b. How many with the Master’s Degree in Social Science? .. 
ce. How many with the Ph.D. Degree in Social Science? ........ 
8. The blanks filled in below will contribute to a comparative view of the practical status of social 
workers having different degrees of training received at your Institution:— 
Degrees of 





to 


eo 


EE, 


wr 


a 





: Job readily . Average 
Academic degree success Good Superior 
secured Medinene P salary 
Bachelor of Arts ...... Yes No Number 
Master of Arts ............ Yes No Number 
Pu.D. or BR6.. «....... Yes No Number sae 
Remarks 
ee Le ane eee ee 
11 OC RE oe RRCEP eer Or 
Position .......... 


Please place the blanks thus filled out in the enclosed envelope, mail to the undersigned and very greatly 
oblige. 
April 30, 1930. 
Yours sincerely, 
Linus Warp KLINE, 
Department of Psychology, 
Skidmore College. 
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or are now (1930-1931) filling positions in that 
field. These 62 colleges and universities repre- 
sent 25 states distributed with marked uniform- 
ity throughout the Union. The number of 
students, 1,135, must be taken as approximately 
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post-graduate training. Only about one fifth 
of the colleges had records to report on these 
questions. The usual answer was: “No records” 
or “We have no follow-up system.” The re- 
ports gathered are shown here in tabular form. 


COMPARATIVE SUCCESS IN SocIAL WorK oF COLLEGE GRADUATES WITH AND WITHOUT SPECIAL TRAINING 





No. 
Students 


No. 


Colleges 


Failed 


Mediocre 


Good Superior 





a. Without Training : 


25 429 7 (1.6 percent.) 97 
b. With Training: 
21 314 0 32 (10 


(22.6 per cent.) 


267 (62.2 percent.) 58 (13 per cent.) 


percent.) 201 (64 percent.) 81 (26 percent.) 





correct, for in some cases the report stood 6 or 
8, 12 or 15 or about 25, ete. When two numbers 
were reported as 6 or 8, one half their sum or 
7 was entered in the record. 

1b. The number with the bachelor’s degree 
who have taken special courses in social work 
since graduation are reported as 546 (Av. 10.8 
students per college, range 166, S. D. 22), com- 
ing from 50 colleges, representing 28 states. 

I. 2a. and b. It seems fair to assume that the 
more adequate the training, other factors being 
equal, the greater are the chances for achieving 
suecess in a skilled and technical occupation. 
If, however, the occupations are not dependent 
upon complex skills, do not require considerable 
originality, are not exacting in the use of lan- 
guage, but hedged about and guided by prece- 
dent, form and concrete routine, e.g., billing 
goods, census taking, probation officer, then 
other factors than extended academic and tech- 
nical training should play a dominant roéle in 
winning success, e¢.g., industry, patience and 
fidelity. These views prompted question “I. 2.” 
to secure evidence on the comparative success 
of students in social work with and without 


ATTITUDE OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES TOWARD 


Colleges that report both types of students, 
with and without training, are counted twice in 
the table. No failures are reported among those 
who had taken special training after graduation, 
and twice as many per cent. achieve superior 
success. These results support the contention 
of those who would claim that social work even 
now is a profession. And according to the 
eriterion submitted above it appears that social 
work should be classified with occupations re- 
quiring skill and special training; but more 
later on. 

I. 3a. and b. One of the interests at the out- 
set of this investigation concerned the type of 
organization of the institution undertaking to 
train students for social work. To be specific: 
Should the special training be undertaken by 
undergraduate colleges or limited to graduate 
schools? It was thought that the attitude of 
colleges and universities without social service 
curricula would be unbiased as to where it should 
be placed: hence they were asked as to the 
possibility of developing such a department. 
The answers to question I. 3a. and 3b. are re- 
garded as highly reliable, although obviously 


ESTABLISHING UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE DE- 


PARTMENTS OF SOCIAL WorK 











No. Colleges 


Reporting Yes 





and Uni- 


Reporting No 





versities 1. Organize a Com- 2. Organize a Pre-vo- 

Reporting plete Curricula cational Course 
663 Q 9) 90 8 or 8.8 per cent. 6 or 6.6 per cent. 76 or 84.6 per cent. 
20°" 70 8 or 11 _ per cent. 2 or 2.8 per cent. 60 or 87 per cent. 
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they bear indirectly upon the problem at issue. 
The reports are given in tabular form. 

A number of the institutions replied “No” to 
both questions, “3a” and “3b,” and hence they 
are counted twice. More colleges than univer- 
sities contemplated organizing such departments 
for undergraduates; a few of both expected 
to offer pre-vocational courses. Two facts are 
obvious: (1) That institutions of higher learn- 
ing are not at present interested in creating 
departments of applied social sciences, nor in 
the training of social workers; (2) that the 
undergraduate college is as willing and ready 
as the graduate school to establish a social work 
curriculum. This appears to check with both 
practice and the popular view of social training. 

Part II of the questionnaire asked for the 
name and duration of such a department, for 
the number of credit hours for a bachelor’s and 
a master’s degree and about the composition of 
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the curriculum, ete. It was thought that the 
name of the department would tend to show 
some differentiation and independence as a unit 
among the other college or university depart- 
ments—having its own eurriculum, own staff, 
separate funds, ete. The returns show that the 
institutions listed below have, with minor ex- 
ceptions, formed such departments, at least two 
granting a special degree of the A.B. and A.M. 
rank. Mention should be made that a number 
of returns were received from schools not or- 
ganized on a college or university basis yet 
furnishing special training in social work. As 
they were not included in the investigation, they 
are omitted from this report. 

The more frequent names are: School of 
Social Work, of Social Welfare and of Applied 
Social Science; 10 years is the mode of opera- 
tion, and the AV. 1l years. The length of oper- 
ation in years is doubtless a direct outcome of 











ere = Years in 
“ } = ' : ) of 
Institutien, Name of department operation Degrees granted 
Amer. Intern ’tl College Training Course for Social Work 10 3achelor of science 


Bachelor of social 
, ee School of Religious and _ Social science 
Rosen Uneromity Service 10 Master of social 
rf science 
Carola Woerishoffer Grad. Dept. of 
Bryn Mawr College Social Economies and Social 15 Master’s degree 


Research 


Chicago University 


Grad. Sch’1 of Social Service Admin- 10 


Bachelor of philosophy 
Master of arts 


istration Doctor of philosophy 
Keuka College Christian — and Social 8 a 
: ‘ { Bachelor of science 
Simmons College School of Social Work 28 ) Master of arts 
Smith College School for Social Work 12 Master’s degree 
{ Certificate of Social 
Tulane University School of Social Work 3 Work 
Master’s degree 
Univ. So. California School of Social Welfare 10 f erties = oe 
U Master’s degree 
hides f ‘ sed Social Sei { Bachelor’s degree 
niversity of Oregon School of Applied Social Science 10 ) Master’s degree 
Washington Univ. (St. Louis) Department of Social Work 5 Not stated 


Western Reserve University 


School of Applied Social Sciences 14 


Master of science and 
social administration 
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the country’s experience during the world war 
and very likely accounts for the diversity and 
labile views as to the content of the curricula, 
where and when training should begin, type of 
degree, ete. Only one of the twelve institutions 
listed above offered training in social work prior 
to the world war. Two of the eleven colleges 
grant only the bachelor’s degree for majoring 
in social work, four the master’s degree for 
majoring in the same field and five grant both 
the bachelor’s and master’s degree. Since 7 or 
63 per cent. of these institutions still give the 
bachelor’s degree, it that the 
majority of colleges and universities may at 
least recognize the condition stated in the be- 
ginning of this report, that for the most part 
civil authorities do not require post-graduate 
work of their social workers. In other words, 
while it is recognized by academic institutions 
that graduate work is as important in social 


would seem 
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in some well-established department. To 
specify: Fifteen institutions offer training in 
social work under the direction of the depart- 
ment of sociology, two in the department of 
sociology and social work, two in the depart- 
ment of social sciences, two in the department 
of economics and sociology, one in the depart- 
ment of economics, sociology and commerce, one 
in the department of psychology and sociology, 
one in the chair of sociology and social service, 
one in the department of sociology and anthro- 
pology, and, finally, one offers a variety of 
courses not headed up in any department of the 
college. These 26 institutions have offered this 
work on an average of 6.6 years, range of 1 to 
15 years and mode of 10 years; all having 
started either during or soon after the world 
war. A larger picture of the situation is se- 
cured by combining the 12 and 26 or 38 insti- 
tutions. 








Type of Bachelor’s 


Bachelor and 


Master’s Colleges not 





degree only master degrees only reporting 
Institutions .. 14 - 16 - 4 4 
Credit Hours 126.4 at eters) 31.7 a 


) 126.4 (Bachelor’s) 





work as, for example, in teaching, yet in prac- 
tice it is no more required of all social workers 
than of all grade teachers. The maturity and 
training represented by a graduate degree is 
as valuable in social work as it is in teaching 
the fifth and sixth school grades, for instance, 
yet it has never been urged under the past and 
certainly not under our present economic order 
that such teachers should have graduate de- 
grees; the maturity and expert training that 
may be won in the graduate school must be 
achieved, and usually is, by these teachers in 
the laboratory of actual school work. The same 
principle applies with equal if not greater force 
to the social worker. 

Those majoring in social work courses in 
undergraduate colleges usually begin in the 
junior year, and many are required to take pre- 
vocational courses, so-called, in the sophomore 
year. 

In addition to the twelve institutions listed 
above, twenty-six colleges and universities offer 
courses for training in social work headed up 


Thirty of the colleges grant the bachelor’s 
degree for majoring in courses preparing for 
social work, and twenty others likewise confer 
the master’s degree. If 500 be taken as a con- 
servative number of the standard colleges and 
universities of the country, it appears that 7.6 
per cent. of them have been offering training in 
social work for about 6.6 years and that the 
majority of degrees granted are the bachelor’s. 

While statistics seem to warrant this latter 
conclusion, it would be a mistake to infer that 
educational institutions generally approve of it. 
The attitude against undergraduate work being 
done in this field is based upon two assumptions: 
(1) Specialization is not a function of the 
liberal arts college; (2) the undergraduate is 
too immature to engage seriously with social 
work courses. Colleges of long standing are 
apt to hold the first assumption, and officials 
of graduate schools the latter. To quote (col- 
lege founded in 1853) : “We are at present offer- 
ing nothing by way of specific preparation for 


social service. Such courses, it seems to us, be- 
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long rather to the university than to the liberal 
arts college. This does not mean that our offer- 
ings do not include work to provide the neces- 
sary background for specialized training in the 
field of social service.” An old state university, 
remote from densely populated centers, ob- 
serves: “We discourage our graduates from go- 
ing to work at once. Most of them go on and 
take graduate work elsewhere.” The dean of 
an old and well-established college says: “We 
definitely discourage entering social work with- 
out either apprenticeship training with a social 
agency, or without post-graduate work in a pre- 
professional school.” We leave these quotations 
with the comment that no such policy up to 
this time has been urged upon young men and 
women with only high-school diplomas and do- 
ing four years of very special work in teachers 
colleges preparing to teach in our elementary 
and grammar schools. 

The following quotations were sent in by col- 
leges whose attitude and policy of training ap- 
pear to coincide with the conclusions drawn 
from the statistical report: “We give one year 
of general social work courses and on occasion 
an extra semester; several courses are included 
in this major course. We encourage combined 
post-graduate and professional study with pay 
and have had no trouble in placing all we can 
recommend.” This college gives only the 
bachelor’s degree. The amount of academic 
training and the method of apprenticeship used 
by this college resembles the type of teacher 
training or cadetship so successfully used a dee- 
ade ago in many of our larger city schools. In 
Chicago, for example, the board of education 
hired students for 6 months or a year at a 
salary of $20 per month to serve under the 
guidance of the regular grade teachers. The 
cadet thus received actual teaching experience 
with her services on a salary basis and at a 
moderate cost to the city. 

The following from an old and well-estab- 
lished university: “At we have no separate 
school of social work, either graduate or under- 
graduate. We do give both background and 
semi-professional courses in the field of social 
work. We issue a bulletin which represents an 
integration of courses bearing on social work 
given in different departments in the college, 
namely, economics, political science, psychology, 
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sociology and anthropology. In addition we list 
courses from the schools of law, education, 
speech and commerce. We have not yet found 
it necessary to multiply administrative units by 
creating a separate school. Personally, I hope 
we can continue along the present line. Our 
courses are increasing in number and the de- 
mand for graduates (college) is so strong that 
we have difficulty in persuading students to re- 
main for post-graduate work.” To the writer 
this appears both a superior and model arrange- 
ment. 

Another report: “ ... it is only within the 
last four years that our students have become 
interested in social work as a profession. We 
have a very pronounced demand for training 
courses in that field now. ... We hope to 
supplement the faculty by an additional instruc- 
tor who can handle the field work in family 
ease work and in community organization proj- 
If we are able to secure this man we 
shall be able to do the basic work here, and 
then through the cooperation of the Red Cross 
and the Family Welfare Society of ———— we 
shall be able to give our students the practical 
drill they will need before launching upon this 
work.” 

The answers to question II. 4 show that the 
bachelor’s degree, of course, is required of those 
who would enter the graduate school and that 
either one or two years of college training is 
required before beginning the studies that con- 
stitute “majoring” in social science. Of the 
thirty institutions listed in the above table grant- 
ing the bachelor degree nine checked “high 
school diploma”; later answers show that the 
respondents had in mind requirements for col- 
lege entrance. Five require one year of college 
training, fifteen require two, and one requires 
two and one half years before beginning the 
major studies in social work. 

Answers to questions asked in II. 5 and 6— 
t.e., (5) Do you offer pre-professional courses? 
and (6) What types of professional courses do 
you offer?—show a decided lack of agreement, 
both in thought and practice. We interpret the 
variety of divergent views on the content of the 
social work curriculum as additional evidence 
that the work at present is not a technical pro- 
fession but rather a general or lay occupation 
based upon a knowledge of a wide group of 


ects. 





Pre-professional 
subjects 
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Psychology, general 
Genetic psychology 
Social psychology 
Sociology, general 
The family 

Race culture 


Professional Subjects common 
subjects to both 
Principles of case work Accounting 
Case field work Criminology 


Family welfare 

Child Clinics and guidance 
Social psychiatry 

Mental hygiene 

Social pathclogy 


Problems of dependent and 

delinquent children 
Probation and paroles 
History of social work 
Medical social work 


Economies 
Economic history 
Statistics 

Labor and capital 
Government 
Psychometry 


social sciences. The divergent views particularly 
appear when a subject is regarded by one 
authority as pre-professional and by another as 
This is shown in the column 
above headed, “Subjects Common to Both.” 
The subjects listed in three columns are reported 


professional. 


from 36 institutions. 

One graduate school for social work divides 
its curriculum into four divisions: 1—Social 
ease work; 2—Community organization; 3— 
Industrial relations; and 4—Research in social 
and individual problems. 

An inspection of the above list of subjects 
shows that the pre-professional, so-called, are 
general and that the “professional” are decidedly 
specific—specifie in the sense that spelling a 
word, unlocking a time safe, or preparing the 
papers for an old age pension is such. They 
consist in responding to definite arbitrary 
symbols, but not technical nor professional in 
the sense that writing a deed or a legal brief, 
or removing a brain tumor, or analyzing the 
spinal fluid is technical. Social work may be a 
profession in posse, but far from one in esse. 
The subjects listed as common to both “pre” 
and “professional” hold a medium position be- 
tween specificity and generality. A few institu- 
tions advocate the psychiatric approach in 
training for social work. No doubt such train- 
ing would prove advantageous to students ex- 
pecting to take service with hospitals or in 


unusual localities. But surely subjects involv- 


ing social pathology, economics and family rela- 
tions are more inclusive and more applicable to 
conditions that make social work necessary and 
less likely to develop prejudicial views and slants 


Administration of social work 


Industrial and social problem 
Social legislation 

Problems of nutrition 
Community organizations 


incident to psychiatric training, minus a medical 
background. 

Twenty-two institutions replied to question 
II. 7a, b and e. While this number by no 
means includes all institutions granting degrees 
for social work, the list is doubtless a fair 
sample of the comparative number of the dif- 
ferent degrees granted. 

Here, again, the bachelor’s degree is in the 


COMPARATIVE NUMBER OF KIND OF DEGREES 
GRANTED SOCIAL WORKERS 











Bachelor Master Doctorate 
Degree Degree Degree 
i; 25 0 0 
rae 20 0 0 
3. 2 0 0 
4. 15 0 0 
5. 12 0 0 
6. 3 0 0 
hs 0 3 0 
8. 5 0 0 
9. 10 0 0 
10. 100 20 8 
VE... 8 8 0 
12. 0 3 0 
13. 0 15 6 
1 | AM coat eee 0 7 0 
15. 12 0 0 
16. 0 0 6 
1 Uy Aa ee Reaeient es 0 201 0 
es eae EAD 3 0 
19 90 4 2 
72 | a eee 56 68 0 
PI es stati scwlaies 267 a! 0 
121 dared 0 0 a 
Totals: .....:... (666 329 23 
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lead more than two to one. 
only slight evidence that its possessor is ade- 
quately prepared for social work. Much 
stronger evidence for the value of that degree 
comes indirectly from letters received from col- 
lege and university officials. The following is 
a part of a letter received from, perhaps, the 
best-equipped graduate department of social 
work in the country and granting only the 
master’s and doctorate degrees in social science: 
“Our experience under this type of organiza- 
tion has been satisfactory and there is no 
thought here of making any change of a funda- 
mental nature. Up to the present time we have 
had a total of 1,280 regularly enrolled students. 
Relatively few have completed all the require- 
ments and qualified for the degree. Our chief 
difficulty has been to induce them to remain long 
enough to complete all the requirements, one of 
Opportunities 


This, of course, is 


which is a thesis requirement. 
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of positions come to them which they can not 
resist. [Italics the writer’s.] We have never 
had any problem of placement of our students. 
Each year more requests are for 
recommendations of students for positions than 
we can possibly undertake to fill.” (See another 
letter in this vein on preceding page.) 

One does 


received 


not witness, for obvious reasons, 
army and navy, engineering, law, medical and 
theological students leaving school to enter upon 
their special vocation prior to receiving their 
professional degrees. 

It was hoped that answers to questions II. 8 
would furnish information on the relations be- 
tween amount of educational training, degree of 
success and salary. The replies on this point 
were very meager indeed, due: (1) To the 
brief period in which these schools have been 
in operation; many have just started and, as we 
have seen, the average duration throughout the 


RELATION BETWEEN AMOUNT OF TRAINING, SUCCESS AND SALARY 











Job Readily 














Pit secured Number Degrees of Success Average 
degree é students : - salary 
Yes No Mediocre Good Superior 
Bachelor ; _ 
1: 1 0 5 0 5 0 ? 
1 1 0 20 0 19 1 $ 900 to $1,200 
1 1 0 12 0 12 0 $1,500 
i 1 1 2 0 2 0 ? 
1 1 0 10 3 4 3 $1,000 to $1,800 
1 1 0 100 0 100 0 ? 
1 i! 0 12 2 4 6 $1,000 to $3,000 
1 1 0 60 0 60 0 $2,000 
1 1 0 56 8 30 18 $1,800 
1 1 0 6 0 6 0 $1,400 
Totals 10 1 283 13 242 28 
Masters 
i 1 0 1 0 0 0 ? 
1 i 0 20 0 20 0 9 
1 1 0 1 0 I 0 $ 
1 1 0 3 0 0 3 $2,250 
1 i 0 1 0 0 1 $3,600 
Totals 5 0 26 0 21 4 
Doctors 
1 I 0 8 0 8 0 ? 
it i 0 1 0 1 0 $ 
Totals 2 0 9 0 9 0 
Certificate 
Course 
1 1 0 26 4 12 10 $1,200 
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country is 6.6 years; (2) to inadequate records 
or to the absence of records and the lack of a 
follow-up system; (3) to the absence of the 
staff officer in charge of the records when the 
questionnaire was received (end of academic 
year). The results submitted below are from 
fifteen institutions (not eighteen, as three are 
counted twice). 

The table shows that of the 283 students 
receiving the bachelor’s degree, 4.5 per cent. 
achieved mediocre success, 85.5 per cent. good 
success and 9.9 per cent. superior. It further 
shows that of those with the master’s degree, 
84.6 per cent. and 15.3 per cent. achieved good 
and superior success, respectively, and that the 
9 doctorates were all rated good, none superior. 

Some respondents stated that success depends 
more upon personality than the amount of 
training. While no one would take issue with 
that view, still it does not lessen the importance 
of a liberal education to a social worker. 

The interrelated factors of extent of training, 
degree of success and amount of salary in the 
chaotie field of social work calls for a thorough 
investigation; the findings would furnish norms 
from which to reckon salaries, and would yield 
much needed information on both the extent 
and eontent of social work curricula. The Na- 
tional Research Council on Social Sciences 
would find here many problems full worthy 


of consideration. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


(1) The majority of social workers, accord- 
ing to our returns, have their academic train- 
ing limited to the four-year undergraduate col- 
lege, and that amount of training seems 
adequate to successful work. 

(2) Within recént years a considerable move- 
ment has developed in favor of social workers 
earning academic degrees above the bachelor’s. 
The basis for this movement, it would seem, has 
been encouraged by certain academic founda- 
tions established primarily for a scientific study 


of social problems. 

(3) The eollege curricula for social work, 
with but few exceptions, has been formed within 
the present decade, which in a large measure 
accounts for its unsettled condition. 

(4) The content of the present curricula dif- 
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ferentiates into pre, specific or technical, so- 
called, and border-line subjects. 

(5) An adequate preparation for social work 
under our present cultural and economic con- 
ditions is furnished by the bachelor’s degree 
earned by majoring at least two years in social 
science subjects, followed by an apprenticeship 
with pay and under the guidance of a social- 
work office. 

(6) The futility of academic training beyond 
the undergraduate years is emphasized by the 
fact that in whatever zone the social worker may 
be engaged the technical and professional prob- 
lems that may arise pass at once for solution to 
men and women technically and professionally 
trained: the dietitian, the psychometrist, the 
physician, the judge and lawyer, and too, the 
civie official skilled in solving neighborhood 
problems, are all alike just in the offing. In 
fact, it appears highly injudicious to found 
graduate schools for applied social science in 
which to train social workers. No one urges 
the founding of graduate schools of university 
ank in which to train probation officers, detec- 
tives, insurance agents, salesmen and elementary 
school teachers. We recall here Dr. Flexner’s 
severe arraignment of certain universities for 
founding graduate schools to train business 
executives, ete. ! 

(7) Academie training of the graduate rank 
would seem necessary for those who expect to 
teach the social sciences or who desire to do 
original and constructive thinking in this field. 

Linus W. Kune 

SKIDMORE COLLEGE 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


MORE THAN A SURVEY 

Axout the last place in the world you would 
expect to find thrills is in a school survey. But 
the report on Chicago schools! prepared by 
George Strayer, Nickolaus Englehardt and 98 
associates, gleams with such frequent presenta- 
tion of the attainable possibilities of intelligent 
conduct of education as to remind you of the 
famous imspirational speeches of the real 
prophets of our guild: Horace Mann, Colonel 
Parker, Alexander Forbes and William Hawley 
Smith. The ery to-day, declare the Chicago 
surveyors, is for intelligent citizens, for cou- 
rageous and informed leadership in civic life. 
The American must be brought to acquire in- 
sight into the forces that make and control 
our polities. If he is not to continue to be the 
victim of prejudice, of the wily agitator, of 
exploitation of religious, racial and social bias, 
and of the manipulation of ancient stereotypes 
he must acquire a critical understanding of our 
commonwealth. In this age of the automobile 
and the airplane, education must not continue 
to think in the period of the horse and buggy. 

Among the tables and summaries of this re- 
port you run against comments like these: 

Critical examination of the schools of Chi- 
cago will convince any competent observer that 
they, in common with most schools, are not 
designed to provide the civically effective edu- 
cation the times demand. 

The problems of contemporary life are pri- 
marily economic and political. 

The solution of our social difficulties is utterly 
impossible unless the mass of the people gain a 

1 Division of Field Studies, Institute of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol I, ‘‘ Administration Business 
Management, ete.’’ 350 pp.; Vol. II, ‘‘ Fitting the 
School to the Pupil, Secondary Education, Higher 
Education.’’ 323 pp.; Vol. III, ‘‘ Elementary School 
Teaching and Supervision, Health, Vocations.’’ 
227 pp.; Vol. IV, ‘‘Buildings and Plants.’’ 315 


eal 
pp.; Vol. V, ‘‘Summary of Findings and Recom- 
mendations.’’? 137 pp. $1.25 per volume; $3.50, 
the set. Teachers College Press, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 


broad and constructive understanding of polit- 
ical problems. 

The present crisis is explained largely by the 
fact that education has been indifferent to the 
vast changes that have come. 

According to the American tradition the pub- 
lie school was established to enlighten and edu- 
cate people in social and civie responsibilities. 
This was the great need that was recognized by 
the fathers. They regarded education as an 
indispensable means for making a success of 
the experiment in popular government. 

The survey establishes this argument by ex- 
tensive quotations from Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison and the first Illinois school 
law, 1825. 

That education has failed to achieve its 
political purpose the situation of 3,000,000 Chi- 
cagoans shows. The actual collapse of law and 
order has impended. The city is engaged in a 
scarcely victorious warfare against crime. Sev- 
eral hundred thousands of its people are fed at 
publie expense. 

You read these strong declarations and won- 
der whether you are to have the usual expe- 
rience of finding them resting in the air while 
the enacting clauses ignore them. 

Positively not. 


FINGER ON THE SPOT 


Like architects called on to renovate an old 
house these 98 designers point out where this 
fine old fireplace is failing to heat the room, 
where this antique chandelier is unable to light 
the murk. 

“The teachers of Chicago must actively par- 
ticipate in civie problems.” 

“In clinging to a heritage which has had a 
place in the school for long years, in putting 
too little stress on those matters which have 
functional value for membership in the self- 
governing community, Chicago schools are no 
exception. Thirteen thousand pupils of a grade 





“= 


take algebra while only 1,450 are studying the 
economics available to them. Two thousand, six 
hundred ninety-nine in the last half of the ninth 
grade are enrolled in Latin; two hundred forty- 
eight of the same division in sociology; twenty- 
two thousand boys and girls are in geometry 
classes; five hundred seventy-nine in politics.” 

“Chicago should decide whether it wishes to 
continue a curriculum which gives the greater 
weight to subjects which belong to the early 
years of the agrarian social order or those 
which funetion now.” 

“Your Chicago teachers are either guided by 
a course of study or by iext-books, many of 
which emphasize subject-matter to the exclusion 
of other values and some of which do not 
come down to the present.” 

“In your high schools, supposedly training 
citizens, 0.23 per cent. touch economics; 0.09 
per cent., political economy; 0.04 per cent., 
sociology. For these, as judged by classroom 
practice, the content puts major emphasis on 
the past. An excellent teacher of traditional 
American history stated that he deliberately 
avoided allowing discussion of immediate gov- 
ernmental problems as it is safer to adhere to 
known facts of the past than to risk the un- 
certainties of the present.” 

Before you east a superior eye on these Chi- 
eago high schools, look carefully into your own. 

The Chicago boy, whom one of the surveyors 
saw squelched for asking in an economies cla:s 
about the reason the teachers’ pay is held up, 
perhaps can be duplicated up to the millions in 
the public schools of the country. 

A fundamental assumption underlying pres- 
ent practice in Chicago high schools, says the 
survey, is that the premium should be placed 
on academic intelligence and academic know!l- 
edge. 

A need of relation to dynamic citizenship, 
participation, civie responsibility, is reiterated 
so frequently that the survey might be put in 
the civies division of the library. Doctors Me- 
Gaughy, Reeder and Betzner, in their chapters 
on teaching and supervision in the elementary 
schools work out their recommendations from 
texts like, “the good citizen cooperates, the 


good citizen puts his trust in thinking,” and 


so on. 
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The survey staff is convinced that supervision 
is one of the most important educational func- 
tions of a city school system. There are those 
who think it a necessary evil. 

Oh, Surveyors, had the ghosts of former 
superintendents, Lane, Young, Cooley, Andrews, 
Shoop and Chadsey, been present in your coun- 
cils you would have been told of the amazing 
extent of Chicago doctrine that supervision is 
an evil, unnecessary, absurd and not to be en- 
dured! Did the investigators find the genial 
old patriarch principal who boasted that he 
had not been in a classroom for fifteen years? 
Did you see the inviting office couch on which 
one adored master slept during restful days, 
himself unvexed and unvexing? Did you find 
any traces of the school manager who had the 
proud record of never assembling the teachers? 
If the surveyors find supervision in Chicago, 
now, in need of stiffening, what would they 
have found it before Bogan, DeButts, Hooge, 
Lowry, Murphy and their district superinten- 
dents, in 1925, with the aid of the younger prin- 
cipals, put it in the front row of their duties? 
Listen to the Principals’ Club in June, 1932: 

“In our opinion this survey marks the great- 
est step forward educationally that Chicago has 
taken in twenty-five years. We believe that 
this opinion is shared almost universally by all 
the members of the educational staff.” 


A Work or RecoGNnizep Experts 

Why not? 

These books are the work of men and women 
recognized as leaders of educational research, 
writers of modern manuals, administrators of 
teacher-training. Their stenographie accounts 
of the good and the poor classroom work they 
heard and saw, their exposition of the function- 
ing of the daily procedures in teaching and ad- 
ministration; their citations of numerous in- 
stances of successful methods in this or that 
school system, are backed by a reasonable phi- 
losophy that makes chapter after chapter a text 
for enlightened study by training schools, by 
superintendents’ meetings, by members of 
school boards everywhere, an activity of 
promise. 

Here will be found definite answers to: What 
is the complete function of a school board? 
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What are the responsibilities to be placed with 
corresponding power in the hands of a superin- 
tendent? How should he organize and direct a 
staff? Why should research be a duty of a 
school system; how should it be administered? 
What are the duties of a business department? 
Why should it be subordinate to the school 
superintendent? How should fiscal affairs be 
conducted? What should a city training school 
be? A municipal college? 

There are chapters on social cooperation, at- 
tendance officers, visiting teachers, vocation and 
placement service, fitting the school to its bene- 
ficiaries, articulation of schools to one another, 
the handicapped, records, measurements, promo- 
tion, libraries, summer work, cafeterias, curricu- 
lum revision, clubs, athletics, janitors, in every 
ease things as they are in Chicago, things as 
they ought to and could be. 

Through all is a hearty commendation of 
the numerous services well done in this great 
city. There is no ridicule or blame. 


How Cuicaco Takes It 


Contentious fault-finders, some of whom have 
thought they profited by certain responsibilities 
in outworn traditions that cling to the system, 
have scoffed at the report; but the general re- 
action to it, as voiced in the newspapers I have 
seen, is in line with the rejoicing of the Prin- 
cipals’ Club. 

Already the school board, in line with the 
Strayer recommendation, has abolished its 
antediluvian time-eaters, the standing commit- 
tees. 

A Chicagoan tells me that the board members 
generally are convinced that they have got what 
they wanted in good measure; a thorough, un- 
biased picture of the service and a model to 
work by. Teachers are gratified by the recogni- 
#on of Chicago’s good educational features and 
alive to the possibilities of improvement. One 
remarks that the surveyors are good physicians; 
they did not take occasion. to abuse the patient. 
The unanimous opinion is that the report does 
not pussy-foot, anywhere. Large and small 
audiences had Dr. Strayer address them. Some 
antagonistic hecklers were severe. His supply 
of facts, his impersonal attitude, his fairness, 
I am told by one who attended these meetings, 
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convinced laymen and school workers that the 
survey is on solid ground. 

Chicago has had surveys before: the Harper 
Commissions; Jacob Loeb’s Commissions; Mrs. 
Young’s self-survey by teachers, the Griffen- 
hagen Report, and no doubt others. They lie 
somewhere in the cobwebs of neglect. None 
have ever gone so thoroughly into the details 
of the cost of the improvements that need to 
be made. This one so distinctly separates pos- 
sible economies and changes costing money from 
advances possible at no inereased price that the 
bulk of needed moves can be made by the Chi- 
cago people at once. From common accounts 
they have already started on these. Balti- 
more set the standard for using a survey as a 
handbook and prospectus for work. Chicago 
has in this report a like opportunity. As ten 
thousand copies are asked for by the Chicago 
board of education, things look like business. 

It is time. For a quarter of a century Chi- 
eago schools, teachers, and administrative 
officers have suffered periodic meddling by 
aldermen and mayors, and neglect of the state 
legislature. The personnel has been harried by 
school boards, starved by poor pay, tossed from 
one short-term superintendent to another, loaded 
with appallingly large classes, and allowed to 
work without salaries for months at a time. Not 
a call for city welfare has ever been made but 
that these public servants have volunteered with 
enthusiasm and carried on with brilliant success. 
Don’t I know? I was in Chicago schools for 
four years in the nineties and four years more 
ending in 1928. The teachers of Chicago have 
the great public on their side bound by ties of 
affection and respect. If a group of these 
citizens ean be brought to absorb the large essen- 
tials of this report they can be organized to 
adopt it as a program and to make such a sen- 
timent as will uphold the decent members of 
the school board in fashioning the educational 
service of the city upon this model. 

The composition of the survey makes it usable 
by an ordinary layman. The membership of its 
editorial board gives the report not only expert 
authority but the advantage of the experience 
of successful public-school men and of Chi- 
cago’s own teachers. Its peculiar strength in 
general principles and in procedures that should 
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be used everywhere make it a manual for every 
educational worker who wants a comprehensive 
up-to-date covering of the whole philosophy 
and conduet of publie schools. 


STABILIZING PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 

Into the swirl of progressive education 
claims comes Gordon Melvin,? of the School of 
Edueation, College of the City of New York. 
He is much more temperate than many of the 
apostles. This is his second book in this field. 
He devotes much of his large manual to de- 
scriptions of new procedures in publie schools. 
Whether, dear teacher, your school is progressive 
or not your classroom may be so, is the ex- 
hortation printed at the top of the outside front 
cover. He begins with “the perils of the edu- 
cative process,” a warning against the formal- 
ism and ossification of methods, stiffening that 
has squeezed the spirit out of every educational 
reform since teaching began. Some thinker 
breaks away from the rigid usages of his time 
and starts a warm stream of thought. Rousseau 
does this, Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
Herbart, Dewey, the Progressives. First thing 
you know it has been gathered into a diked pool 
and frozen. 

In “changing schools for a changing world,” 
Dr. Melvin works out his proposition that not 
only must the teaching of to-day be better than 
that of yesterday but it must be pushed aside 
by the teaching of to-morrow. The validity of 
a fixed formula is denied. He refuses alliance 
with any cult or creed that seeks to make pro- 
gressivism into a system. He will not have 
imitation mechanically patterned on any scheme. 
There must be nothing but an intelligent phi- 
losophy guided and improved by experience and 
knowledge. Melvin shows the effect of having 
heard the wild and glad apostles. He is tem- 
perate, judicial, prone to warn against untested 
claims. In this temper he discusses interest, 
unit lessons, curriculum revision, class manage- 
ment, guidance of learning, play, construction 
and expression. 

Children may be given great freedom of choice 
as to the time and manner in which they shall 


2A. Gordon Melvin, ‘‘The Technique of Pro- 
gressive Teaching.’’ 
405 pp. 


The John Day Company, 


New York. $2.95. 
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learn certain things and some choice as to what 
they shall learn but there is much they must 
Any school that neglects such essentials 
is bound to disappear. A progressive school 
has discipline. It is not all play. Its desks 
are not screwed to the floor and its seats are 
not at an unalterable distance from them. The 
old notion that children ean not sit in loose 
seats without disorder is disproved in thousands 


learn. 


of classrooms. 

But Dr. Melvin adheres to the claim that has 
been especially ridiculed by the hard-boiled 
schoolmasters. He says the learning products 
which are the distinguishing characteristics of 
the best schools are the immeasurable. Inde- 
pendence, initiative, practical judgment in a 
life situation, ability to carry a task through to 
a satisfactory conclusion, toleration, a happy 
outlook on life, good temper, good manners, 
ability to eall all one’s resources to the solution 
of a problem, willingness to cooperate, to ac- 
cept responsibility, excellence of esthetic judg- 
ment in art, literature and music, originality 
of thinking, acting, and in artistic performance, 
thoroughgoing integration of personality and 
satisfactory adjustment to life have no instru- 
ments that can measure them These are the 
values to be obtained in a good school, organized 
in terms of conduct. There is no battery of 
tests in existence which would enable teachers 
to estimate progress in these traits. They are a 
hundredfold more important for life than is the 
ability to add and subtract. It is toward these 
that the new schools are directed. 

The trouble with this claim, as your reviewer 
sees it, is that it gives the defenders of progres- 
sivism the reputation of making boasts they can 
not substantiate. How do they know that these 
superiorities are obtained more in progressive 
schools than in schools they exclude from the 
progressive list? Without any measurement we 
have only Stanwood Cobb claiming “yes” and 
Ernest Cobb saying “No,” or the religionist say- 
ing “I know there is a God because I love him”; 
the atheist “I know there isn’t because I don’t 
love any.” Dr. Melvin’s answer is hardly like 
him. He ealls the satirie critics men of gross 
souls to whom only seeing is believing. 

But he is for the tests of school skills. He 
would take the labor of administering them from 
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teachers and give them to a special staff. Give 
each pupil an intelligence test. Give achieve- 
ment tests two or three times a year. Record 
results on each pupil’s personal history card and 
show successes in pictorial form, say, the pupil’s 
tree of knowledge, or his temple of achievement, 
or his road to success, or in some manner 
superior to a mere graph. 

Melvin’s book is full of bright suggestions. 
It is the record of an observant traveler into 
many schools who thinks deeply into the reasons 
for things. Whatever camp you are in you 
are sure to be directed toward improvement 
by your reading here. 


WRY FACES AT THE PROGRESSIVES 


But Ernest Cobb’ after long exposure to 
the ideas of the progressive educationists comes 
forth agnostic. It seems to me I have always 
had Cobbs in my treasure-house of memory. 
My seventh-grade teacher annexed to her own 
library the thriller, “Gun-Maker of Moscow,” 
by Sylvanus Cobb, which, behind a propped-up 
geography was supplementary reading on the 
approved list of the seventh-grade boys. 
Georgia, when I lived there, blossomed with 
Cobbs as a meadow full of flowers. One of 
these, christened Cornelius, was promoting a 
handy fire-kindler, a corn cob that had been 
soaked in melted “rozzum.” He was fighting 
mad if any one cut off the last two syllables of 
his first name. Then, in Fall River, I ran across 
this Ernest who was putting first-year high- 
school boys and girls merrily through sixteen 
English classics where previously the number 
of books had been two, dissected, analyzed, ab- 
straeted, embalmed forever. The worst of it 
was these youngsters were enjoying the iarger 
task and, worse yet, not one of Cobb’s numerecus 
aspirants failed to pass the college entrance: 
examination in English. This was at the time 
when entrance committees were publishing their 
horrified protests against the failure of prepara- 
tory English teaching, seventy-three per cent. 
of the total candidates failing in this subject. 

But nothing fails like success. Principal and 


superintendent, after seeing the youngsters 


3 Ernest Cobb, ‘‘One Foot on the Ground.’’ G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 248 pp. $2.00. 
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whooping through English, and after noting 
the ease with which they passed the examina- 
tions, wondered why the other English teachers, 
the two-bookers, shouldn’t go progressive. Then 
a backwash flooded the school and overflowed 
into the town; parents swam around in it; City 
Hall felt the seepage. The school board floun- 
dered in it. The Latin department head demon- 
strated that neglect of formal grammar in fresh- 
man English was causing failures in Latin. 
Progressive Ernest threw up his contract and 
went to writing and publishing books. I wanted 
him as English teacher in the high school where 
a group of us were wrestling with the ghosts of 
three readings apiece for every classic. But we 
didn’t look heretical enough yet for Ernest. He 
told me afterward that the Latin crusader got a 
thorough course of grammar put into the first- 
year English studies with the result that there 
was raised for him the finest flock of Latin 
failures he had yet brought to market. The 
Latin master resigned. 

All this is to explain the tears I must shed 
over the naughty book I am reviewing. 

Ernest Cobb has a cousin, Stanwood Cobb, 
experienced in teaching in the new and in the 
old world, founder and first president of the 
Progressive Education Association. This saga 
of the Cobbs begins with the birth of the pro- 
gressive movement. Why Damon now loves his 
Pythias none the less but distrusts progressive 
gospel more and more is told with tantalizing 
subjection of this and that assertion of the 
true believers to the appraisal of those in higher 
schools who have received children nursed in 
the new education, of masters and teachers who 
have renounced progressivism, of cold-blooded 
testers who have weighed the results. Let us 
have proof, says Ernest, other than say-so of 
advoeaters. The movement has run long enough 
to see the pupils through twelve years of public- 
school life. The eagerness to win attention and 
gain reputation by unwarranted claims has led 
‘he progressivists into a doubtful position 
among schoolmen at large. To this conclusion 
24:8 pages of cold-blooded dissection of the 
fair form of progressivism, with bursts of 
ghouiish glee by the irreverent body-snatchers, 
exultinzly lead. 
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COUNTS COUNTING THE CHANCES 

Bur George Counts* lays before the Pro- 
gressive Education School an altogether sober 
questionary. Isn’t your conception of education 
You bring into the 
Shouldn’t you 


altogether too narrow? 
picture only half the landscape. 
be more wary lest you become so devoted to 
motion that you neglect direction? Like a baby 
shaking a rattle you can be utterly content with 
action if only it is vigorous and noisy. What 
theory of social welfare have you elaborated 
unless it be that of anarchy or extreme indi- 
What is the life motive of those 
These well-to-do 


vidualism ? 
whose children you 
parents, for all their good qualities, possess no 
civic conviction for which they would sacrifice 
over-much. If you are to be genuinely progres- 
sive you must emancipate yourself from the 
influence of this class and face squarely every 
social issue in its stark reality. This is no time 
to place your trust in a child-centered school. 
The child centering has gone on long enough to 
supply American citizenry with ’rah-’rahs con- 
cerned mostly with the joys of the sports, games, 
parties and good times that fill too much of the 


have? 


years of school. 

This brings the author to an attack on nine 
current fallacies in the theory by which most 
schools seem to be guided. 

There then follows a not very sanguine dis- 
cussion of whether teachers will increase their 
stock of intelligence and courage to become a 
But the description 
of the only respectable stand for teachers to 
take is one of the most cogent pieces of brief 
Actean writing you will meet in many a day. 
Then Counts comes back to his recent reminder 
of the erying need of the rudiments of eco- 
nomics in the equipment of the coming citizens 
who are in the schools. It is epic in idea and 
expression. He closes with a picture of what is 
threatening the existence of democracy. His 
paints are ground from hard facts blended into 


social foree of magnitude. 


a startling picture but put on without exaggera- 
tion. If I were supervising a staff of teachers 
I would use this short, clear, and simple exposi- 
tion as the topic of the year. 

4George S. Counts, ‘‘Dare the School Build a 


New Social Order?’’ The John Day Company, 
New York. 


56 pp. 25 cents. 
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TRACTS FOR THESE TIMES 

Now is the time for pamphleteering, sings 
the John Day Company and sets about print- 
ing handsome booklets.5 Stuart Chase proph- 
esies what the country may be after depression. 
Hendrik Van Loon assails materialism. Herman 
Hagedorn does it in verse. M. H. Hedges pic- 
tures a strikeless industry. H. G. Wells tells 
what should be done, now. V. F. Calverton ealls 
for revolution. Gilbert Selder argues against 
it. Norman Thomas speaks for socialism. Guy 
Tugwell criticises the republican party program. 
Stalin describes the Russian policy. Beard de- 
molishes the myth of individualism. George 
Counts, reviewed elsewhere in this EDUCATIONAL 
REVIEW, outlines what teachers might do in this 
crisis. Horace Kallen contrasts the childishness 
of the collegian with the maturity of those no 
older who have to work for a living. 

The independence of the United States was 
undoubtedly aided by the pamphlets of ’75 and 
76. The adoption of the Constitution hinged 
largely on the influence of the flood of tracts 
of the time. The brevity of these John Day 
booklets, their simplicity, which makes them 
intelligible to school children, their presentation 
of various sides, will make them a boon to the 


schoolmaster. 


GROW UP OR PERISH 


SOCIOLOGIST-PHILOSOPHER EVERETT MARTIN, 
entering his seventeenth year as guiding star of 
the People’s Institute, Cooper Union, New York, 
has released his sixth mature work on human 
society. You who have read him heretofore ex- 
pect deep but vibrant thought ready for present 
use, a contemplative review of the world’s great- 
est thinkers, and a present functioning of their 
ideas. In his latest essay® he reaches high tide 
as an interpreter of past and present history 
and of the spirit of these times. It seems to 
me he excells in ability to make it easier to 
think without bewilderment among large themes. 


5 Various authors, ‘‘The John Day Pamphlets.’’ 
The John Day Company, New York. 27 pp. Each 
25 cents. 

6 Everett Dean Martin, ‘‘Civilizing Ourselves. 
Intellectual Maturity in the Modern World.’’ W. 
W. Norton and Company, New York. 329 pp. 
$3.00. 
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He is one of the rare geniuses who can make 
solid writing alluring. 

His main plot is the course by which America, 
striving to civilize itself in the modern world, 
has become indifferent to the destiny to which 
it must achieve in its intellectual maturities. 
There is a growing suspicion that something is 
desperately wrong with modern civilization be- 
cause something is the matter with modern ideas. 
We are becoming disillusioned about 19th cen- 
tury enthusiasms, democratic dogmas, economic 
interpretations of progress, social gospels, popu- 
lar optimisms. We have been so preoccupied 
with machinery and organization that we have 
neglected the human spirit. Never has there 
been such a gap between the educated and un- 
educated—and this in an age of democracy! It 
tends to cheapen all it touches. Note the radio, 
the motion picture and popular journalism. 
The present world-bankruptey, not only financial 
but intellectual and spiritual is the inevitable 
result of superficial cleverness. 

The course of Dr. Martin’s argument is 
through a tracing of dominant attitudes to their 
origins in a superstitious age. These childlike 
ideas are very old, though dressed in new mas- 
querade. I think no schoolman ean afford, now 
that I have mentioned it, to put off reading the 
remarkable Chapter X, “America, the Nation 
with the New Start.” 

The discovery and settlement of America did 
much for the ideal of democracy. It is doubt- 
ful if this ideal could have been taken seriously 
anywhere if America had not been discovered. 
But now that new land within her borders can 
not be taken up by pioneers, what then? Amer- 
ica is still the hope of the world. But at 
present it seems a desperate one. What might 
have happened when America opened her arms 
to European dreams of escape can never happen 
henceforward. What mankind has made of it 
is not a Kingdom of Heaven on Earth. 

America, having gone into the world war 
to bring about lasting peace suddenly turns 
isolationist at the behest of yellow journals and 
local politicians. Thus the American people 
failed the hope of the world. The common man 
paid and he fought, and he still pays; and, as 
yet, he does not know what it was all about. 

We were brought up under the spell of the 
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shouting preachers. Their easiest approach to 
the crowd was not through its intellect but 
through its emotions. We try to meet a crisis 
in publie life by the same tactics as those of an 
evangelistic revival. A political campaign uses 
the methods of Reverend Billy Sunday. Both 
parties evade real issues as far as possible. 

Dr. Martin’s identification of new sensations 
with old ideas makes the alleged realists O’Neill, 
Dreiser and Lewis only 19th century naturalistic 
romanticists upside down. 

The Norton Company, in sending this book to 
an educational magazine for review, senses the 
present striving of schoolmen to get out of the 
grooves which the sort of society Martin de- 
scribes tends to keep them in. At times one 
might think the author making appeal directly 
to “the profession.” 

Emphasis on feeling, he says, rather than on 
thinking is popular; for anybody can feel; not 
everybody can think. 

Many clear-headed people are becoming con- 
vinced that the generation must be shown that 
the alliance of democracy and capitalism now 
offers as the only alternative to starvation, chaos 
and ruin, a well-considered political and indus- 
trial system based on international socialistic, 
cooperative union. Such a transformation could 
be effected without the usual madness, terror, 
and debauch of revolution. Under the concerted 
leadership of education, statesmen and indus- 
trialists, the change would not be abandoned to 
the homicidal mania of the dregs of society. 
The needed type of leadership is not now 
found in politics—it does appear among some 
business men and workers. 

Chapter XII, “Civilization and the New Bar- 
barism,” is one of great power, as is “Facing 
a New Dictatorship.” 

Hear then a conclusion of the whole matter. 
All that is sound in the culture of the modern 
world is the result of the spirit realizing itself 
through self-governing maturity, the full devel- 
opment of men and women as <¢ivilized human 
beings. Something of spirit has been liberated 
during the three centuries past which we may 
believe can never be enslaved. All despotisms 
thrive on shams and prosper by encouraging 
ignorance and prejudice. The intelligent minor- 
ity refuses to be dissolved in mass stupidities 
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or unthinking emotion. It must remain erystal, 


hard, clear, sharp-edged, decisive. 


A WOMAN ON NATIONAL HOUSE- 
KEEPING 

BANKER GEORGE FOSTER 
Prestonia Martin’s' adventure 
writing: “I am enthusiastically responsive to 
the brillianey of your criticisms. I have long 
felt that humanity needs woman’s mind actively 
cooperating.” Buoyant Charles Fagnani, fa- 
mous New York clergyman, thinks one may well 
be lost in wonder, joy and praise in reading 
her book. 

Why this exuberance? 

The Lady Prestonia, of the line of Horace 
Mann, the hostess whom many of us remember 
gratefully for the breezy good sense radiated 
in that birdhouse of the Martins, perched on 
steep Grymes Hill, New York 
Harbor and its ships coming and going, has 
reduced what is the matter with us to nine 
specific disorders which nobody ean deny. Then 
she throws into the ring this undenied and fre- 
quent claim of the engineers that an expert, 
given command of industry, machinery and raw 
material, could flood, bury and smother the 
people under a perfect avalanche of food, goods 
and services such as no Utopian dreamer in his 
most productive vision ever imagined. All 
right, says my Lady, do it. The fascinating de- 
tails of this plan I’ll not give you. It would be 
spoiling your pleasure in getting the thrills the 
Peabodys and Fagnanis have had. 

She goes for you, Mr. Educator! She shows 
how the army of public-school benificiaries who 
have been taking, taking from the public purse 
for school and university can pay back, merry 
beggars that they are. She calls you, Teachers, 
dealers in luxuries, not in necessities. She en- 
lists a new army for a war against poverty, 
she arranges marriage, discipline, industry, dis- 
tribution, farming, feminism, banking, genius, 
capitalists, unemployment. She gathers objec- 
tions. She matches each by showing how, some- 
where, what you object to is working well. 

When I was a boy I saw an old comedy, 


Peasopy hails 
into economic 


overlooking 


7 Prestonia Mann Martin, ‘‘Prohibiting Pov- 
erty.’’ The Rollins College Press, Winter Park, 
Florida, and 115 W. 16th Street, New York, 131 
pp. 75 cents. 
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In it the butler 
asks the coachman: 
“Have you ever read Shakespeare?” 
“No, I have not.” 
“You have a pleasure yet before you.” 
You'll fairly eat this little book. 


CHARACTER 


Now comes Yale Researcher Hartshorne® after 
ten years’ devoted studies of character training. 
He offers his matured view as to the nature of 
personality. He also appraises the methods or 
lack of them in the work of you and me, more 
or less blindly endeavoring to realize one out- 
come that the world has long insisted to be the 
most important of all. The older, uncritical 
ways are yielding before scientific study in 
which this author has been a searching pioneer. 
Professor Hartshorne upsets many ingrained 
traditions. He discusses discipline, ordeal, self 
watchfulness, ceremony, influence of story, of 
law, of preaching, of play, of propaganda, of 
discussion and of participation. 

He appraises the influence of clubs, of school 
societies and of self-governing schemes, taking 
up the Utah, Nebraska, Boston, Los Angeles, 
Denver and Yorkville school plans. Five illumi- 
nating chapters consider theories of character; 
seven, its functioning. This brings him to the 
positive values he has found in the projects he 
describes. As you conclude, this is a book of 
immense value to educators in these times when 
the let-down of virtue is commonly proclaimed 
by those who study the status of vice and crime. 


SOUL PORTRAITIST 


Two text-book salesmen and I were having 
luncheon together. Some one turned the stream 
of conversation upon the dreariness of educa- 
tional magazines. These two critics had the 
effrontery to tell me that our school journals, 
like ourselves, are utterly devoid of personality. 
These reprobates have to read the personal men- 
tion in the various educational publications, but 
it is a punishment. People could be so presented 
as to make news but, month after month, they 
appear in the school magazine in dreary succes- 

8 Hugh Hartshorne, ‘‘Character in Human Rela- 
tions.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 367 
pp. $2.50. 
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sion of three-line paragraphs: Professor John 
Doe appointed in Drysdust College; Supt. 
Richard Roe is dead at 72. A few lessons from 
Henry Luce and his flock of news hawks is in- 
dicated, or, said the other spoofer, the editors 
might study Gamaliel Bradford.® 

Then these talkers discussed this inventor of 
modern biography, his mustering of facts and 
distillation of their psychology; biography 
grounded on science and illuminated with art. 

The Houghton Mifflin Company has sent me 
Bradford’s “Saints and Sinners”; St. Francis, 
Cesare Borgia, Thomas 4 Kempis, Casanova, 
Talleyrand, Byron, and Fenelon. Here, as in 
his many previous works, Bradford delineates 
souls. He is concerned with the perplexities 
common to all men. In his Casanova, the Devil’s 
vagabond, he notes, to many life is a dull 
monotonous routine, just the same dreary daily 
repetition—sleep, food, work, play that is 
duller than work, then sleep once more. Some 
rebel, some accept, some endure, and the tread- 
mill goes on everlastingly. Other souls make 
life a perpetual exciting adventure from birth 
to death, which is the greatest adventure of all. 

In St. Francis is the settlement of the per- 
plexing problem of how far sympathy for the 
suffering of others may lead you. To every 
thoughtful man comes the question shall I have 
cakes and ale when so many are without? A 
friend informed me that Richard Watson Gilder 
told him that in the course of banquets, to 
which Gilder was an especially weleome guest, 
the thought of the multitudes in want would 
overcome Gilder in a flood of melancholy. How 
could he partake of comfort and content while 
so many were in misery? Tears would fill his 
eyes. Next day he would plunge again into his 
strenuous work for tenement house reform and 
abolition of city slums. St. Francis rooted out 
of his own life all bodily pleasures, dying on 
the bare ground after a career of strenuous 
devotion to God’s poor. 

In & Kempis, Bradford considers the effect 
of retreat from the comforts of life, how uni- 
versal is the appetite for reputation, how learn- 
ing puffs up its possessor, how the conception 


®Gamaliel Bradford, ‘‘Saints and Sinners.’’ 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
$3.50. 
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of sin has disappeared from common thought. 
All men understand sin, most have a sneaking 
sympathy with it, or an envy of it, at least in 
sexual forms. Even the Saints employ it to 
enhance the splendors of conversion. St. Augus- 
tine gets a substantial profit out of an ordinary 
human career by turning it into a gorgeous 
sexual revel to lay before the throne of God. 

So Bradford’s Byron is an essay on the glory 
of sin. The Tallyrand is egotism and avarice; 
Borgia, flaming youth; Fenelon, sensibility and 
charm. 

In these studies as in his hundred others the 
gentle invalid, Bradford, the meditative scholar, 
the alluring analyst, charms and edifies. 


THE SOUTHERN PROFESSORS’ 
CHANCES 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA Professor Wilson 
Gee puts out a study of the conditions of social 
science research in the higher institutions of the 
South.2° In their day there were no more pro- 
found students of sociology in America than 
Jefferson, Madison and Monroe. Jefferson and 
Monroe constructed the most liberal curriculum 
in social science yet known in America. It was 
used in the Universities of Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, William and Mary, 
and Transylvania. For half a century these in- 
stitutions led the United States in scholarly pro- 
ductivity in political economy and civie science. 

This volume gives a list and appraisal of the 
works of Southern professors printed from the 
beginning. “The Drag out of the South” is an 
account of the engagement of Southern profes- 
sors in Northern colleges. There are chapters 
on salaries, cost of living, teaching loads, ad- 
ministrative attitudes and summer work. The 
retail prices of forty-two principal articles of 
food average higher below the Mason-Dixon line. 
The Southern college teacher carries a 30 per 
cent. heavier work-load for a 33 per cent. less 
salary than his Northern brother. The North 
offers superior opportunities for obtaining dis- 
tinetion. 

The present-day situation for the professor 


10 Wilson Gee, ‘‘Research Barriers in the 
South.’? The Century Company, New York. 192 
pp. $2.25. 
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in various parts of the country is set out with 
such detail that the book is a collection of facts 
for those interested in the college outlook 
wherever they may be living. 


JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHING 


Puiuie Cox,! pioneer principal of Junior 
high schools, committeeman on their courses of 
study, editor of their Clearing House magazine, 
professor of the education involved, puts his 
experience into an animated examination of 
their present and prophesies their future. 

He has a happy way of keeping function as 
an essential guide to practice. The flush of suc- 
cess that accompanies the junior high-school 
movement should be the mark of health. Be 
sure that it isn’t fever. Don’t let the cynics 
have ground for saying this new school is al- 
ready the gray ending of a bright hope. He 
writes in the belief that teachers and administra- 
tors can save the venture from going the old 
way of formalized mechanisms. 

The present curriculum situation is confused 
by conflicting guesses and by bewildered inertia. 
Cox puts his finger on many weak spots. He 
clears his ground by brilliant chapters on the 
spirit, scope and objectives of the new organiza- 
tion, bringing you to the large aim of tax-sup- 
ported edueation; preparation for unselfish, in- 
telligent, responsible benefit to society. Your 
school civics are too docile. You promote or 
allow acceptance of socially approved fictions. 
There are no American ideals too sacred to be 
analyzed, thought about and discussed for im- 
provement. His chapter on civie attitudes and 
knowledges is what Theodore Roosevelt would 
call ripping. See his nineteen civic fallacies 
which most teachers and pupils regard as true. 
Maybe some of them are; but they are state- 
ments that must be chewed, tasted, appraised, 
spit out or swallowed, only for reason. Live 
questions are neglected in your schools. The 
unthinking population around us was, mostly, 
once in school. Don’t turn into it more of the 
same sort. In many schools teachers need only 
the encouragement of administrators to get chil- 
dren into real civic thinking. The superinten- 


11 Philip W. L. Cox, ‘‘The Junior High School 
and its Curriculum.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


474 pp. $2.00. 
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dent is the key of the situation. Curious, 
friendly enquiry in conversation with teachers 
sets something going. Children can’t settle the 
woes of the world but they can acquire a civic 
vocabulary and be started along the path of 
social thinking. 

A strong feature of Cox’s argument and 
persuasion is that none of his abundant forward- 
looking proposals are untried. He selects his 
points from those effectively in practice already. 
Easy teaching, recitation reproductive of what 
is in a book, renders children docile and inert. 
That sort of citizen is to-day’s curse. Our con- 
ventional curriculum has not dealt with life at 
all. Teachers have been a group apart. They 
have not come to grips with the realities of com- 
munity political life. They have so set a mode 
for themselves that now no one expects any- 
thing of them in the crisis that is upon us. 

This author’s exposition of the funetion of 
each junior high-school subject, required or elec- 
tive, of articulation with lower and _ higher 
grades of college entrance requirements, his ex- 
tensive questionings on the text, his reading lists, 
are fresh and penetrating. It is a superior text 
for preparing teachers for service in this de- 
partment and for agreeable stimulation of those 
who are in. 


STIFFENING RURAL EDUCATION 

WHOEVER goes to Denmark returns with the 
idea that rural schools in America, with their 
poor buildings, indifferent communities, anti- 
quated curriculums, lack of grading, poorly 
trained teachers, paid little and retained briefly, 
are in a sorry plight. Wisconsin University 
Professor Anderson,!? in my admiring opinion 
is a priceless asset to the rural schools. Par- 
ticipating in state surveys he has for long been 
storing away mental pictures of the best plans 
he has seen in operation. Among his discov- 
eries is Jewell Simpson, Assistant State Super- 
intendent for Maryland. These two write a 
book for principals, supervisors and superinten- 
dents under whom are rural schools. Get rid, 
say these writers, of any idea that the rural 
school ean be permitted to oceupy second place 

12C, J. Anderson, I. Jewell Simpson, ‘‘The 


Supervision of Rural Schools.’’ D. Appleton and 
Company, New York. 467 pp. $2.50. 
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in any educational plan. Intelligent citizenship 
and the ideals of democracy must be made as 
real and available to the rural child as to his 
urban neighbor. 

With remarkable resource and adaptive skill 
these writers apprehend the special incon- 
veniences of rural supervision and fit to them 
practical management. Organize your time. 
Think through a plan; put it in black and 
white; put it across; follow it up; test results, 
and improve. This guide to the varied oppor- 
tunities offered in rural situations is richly com- 
plete, made plain for following and illustrated 
by excellent examples of success take: from 
country schools that are patterns of efficiency. 


SUPERINTENDENTS SAVING AND 
SPENDING 


MeTHINKS were Ia mayor having respon- 
sibility for appointing a board of edueation I 
would exact a promise that the members and 
the superintendent would constitute themselves a 
class to master the contents of Henry Mor- 
rison’s'* “Management of School Money.” Sir 
Henry contends (and who can say him nay?) 
that the schoolman, henceforth, shall be as much 
a master of the financial side of a school system 
as of the instructional. The book is written for 
the schoolmaster, the board member, and the tax- 
payer. 

We have the costliest schools in the world. If 
we are to hold to our high educational purposes 
we are driven to economic planning. The book 
is a manual of that. Dr. Morrison criticizes 
He considers devel- 
opment of programs, bonded debts, deprecia- 
tion, reserve funds, overhead, undesirable ac- 
tivities, determination of teaching load and 
salary, retirement, supplies, cost accounting, 
pupil failures and the budget. He supplies 
forms and statistical patterns. He establishes 
this “conclusion of the whole matter.” The 
financial management of schools and system is 
in its nature as much a schoolmaster’s task as 
instructional management. Training in scien- 
tifie financiering as applied to the peculiar situ- 


many systems now in use. 


13 Henry C. Morrison, ‘‘The Management of the 
School Money.’’ University of Chicago Press. 
522 pp. $2.00. 
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ation of school service is an indefeasible part of 
the preparation of an executive. 


TEACHERS SPONSOR AN OUTSIDE INVESTIGATION 


A special aspect of this larger problem is the 
study of salaries of Cleveland teachers.1* It 
was made under the direction of the Bureau of 
Edueational Research of Ohio State University. 
It considers the condition of other Cleveland 
school funds, points the need of better tax ad- 
ministration, approves mandatory retirement of 
teachers at seventy, blows away the myth of ex- 
clusion of married women, recommends deduct- 
ing cost of substitute from absent teacher’s pay, 
sees no harm in increasing size of Cleveland 
classes, proposes twelve payments a year, aban- 
donment of the training school until the large 
waiting lists are reduced and urges that a larger 
amount of the school monies be put into the sal- 
ary fund. The reasons given for these recom- 
mendations constitute the bulk of the report. 
This study was not made at the request of the 
Board of Education but of the teachers. 


TEACHERS ON THEMSELVES 


Our folks are surely alive to the need of scien- 
tifie study of the economic situation. Another 
publication in this field is the sixth yearbook 
of the Department of Classroom Teachers, 
National Educational Association.° President 
Hisner well ealls it a source book on bases 
of school efficiency. It includes principles of 
financial security, salaries and costs of living, 
teacher surplus and unemployment, insurance, 
mutual benefit plans, credit facilities, loan and 
relief funds, retirement and pension systems, 
bibliography, summary and conclusions. 


STATUS OF THE RuRAL TEACHER 


The senior specialist, rural edueation, U. 8S. 
Office of Education'® furnishes an extensive 

14T, C. Holy, H. H. Davis, E. W. Anderson, W. 
W. Charters, H. A. Toops, Josephine H. Maclatchy, 
‘‘Cleveland Teachers’ Salaries.’’ Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 196 pp. $1.50. 

15 Miriam D. Eisner, Frances E. Harden, Mary E. 
Keegan, Faye Reed and associates, ‘‘The Eco- 
nomic Welfare of Teachers.’’ National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 244 pp. $1.50. 

16 Walter H. Gaumnitz, ‘‘Status of Teachers and 
Principals in Rural Schools.’’ Bulletin 3, 1932. 
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survey of the plight of the country teacher. 
The last study by the office was put out five 
years ago. Commissioner Cooper remarks in 
transmitting this report to his overlord, the See- 
retary of the Interior, “the backward condition 
of large numbers of our rural schools is known 
in a general way.” If the secretary could find 
time to read the pitiful pages of this sad story 
he would know it in a painfully particular way. 
The farmer, certainly, is getting the worst of it 
all around. 


A Minimum SALARY 


Lastly comes Dr. Paul Spencer,!? a Floridan, 
telling how to determine a minimum salary for 
teachers, the schedule to be applied to a whole 
state. Now these are the honorable legislatures 
who passed the first state minimum salary laws, 
and this is the order of their passing: Pennsyl- 
vania, North Dakota, New Jersey, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania again, Rhode Island. What the other 
states have done and when they did it Dr. 
Spencer tells. The rest of his dissertation is 
concerned with the training that should be re- 
quired, the allowance for successful experience, 
the purpose of a minimum salary law, the effect 
of living costs, and with summary and conclu- 


sions. 


NOT UNPLEASANT MEDICINE FOR 
MATHEMATICAL NEGLECT 


ONE hundred per cent. Wilson’® first won his 
place as teachers’ friend by his research in the 
field of school problems and processes which, 
search through the world, are not met with else- 
where. Few experiences are more enjoyable 
than to sit in an institute and see this Guy with 
his lantern slides show that so planning arith- 
metic practice that every child gets the right re- 
sult to every computation is well within the 
power of every teacher, does not dull interest, 





Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C. 122 pp. 
10 cents. 

17 Paul R. Spencer, ‘‘A State Minimum Salary 
for Teachers.’’? Teachers College Press, Columbia 


University, New York. 150 pp. $1.50. 


18 Guy M. Wilson, ‘‘My Addition Drill Book.’’ 
56 pp. 
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does not reduce speed, but brings a feeling of 
power and success that turns the well-known 
dislike of figuring into hardly less than a pas- 
sion for it. “Every child can win” is the motto 
Dr. Wilson emblazons in a heraldic device of 
arithmetical signs on the front covers of his 
books. Every word in them is addressed to 
the pupil. Every possible situation is covered. 
Every exercise is so devised as to give the 
worker the real simon-pure reward, namely, 
success. I have seen this Wilson idea in prac- 
tice, knocking over every kind of objection to 
the fact that only 100 per cent. in computation 
should be accepted. I have seen it, in two weeks, 
banish dislike of arithmetic from everybody. I 
am ready to argue that any other requirement 
is careless, vicious, a mark of neglect and 
laziness in a teacher and of acceptance of salary 
under false pretenses. The wonder that so 
many supervisors permit it is an amazing 


tragedy. 


WHAT CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS SAY?® 


WHEN a children’s librarian dies there will be 
found burned upon her heart, “Will you address 
our Woman’s Club?” Thus Louise Latimer 
suggests one of the dreads in this new pro- 
fession. These women’s clubs want a buoyant 
and entertaining speaker. The day’s work in a 
children’s library uses all an ordinary woman’s 
buoyancy and more. Let the lady clubbers send 
one of their good speakers to the library to 
gather points and let her make the speech her- 
self. Children’s library publicity is best secured 
by a well-run, cheery service in the reading 
room. 

There are sixteen contributions, grave and 
gay, in this yearbook,’ covering Mother Goose, 
the new emphases in histories for children, 
trends in elementary science, Bible stories, newer 
interpretation of epic heroes, the little theater, 
pictures for children, books for Negro and 
Indian children. 

This book is so pertinent to the work of prin- 
cipals and teachers that you might think it was 


19 Children’s Committee, ‘‘Children’s Library 
Year-book No. 4.’’ American Library Associa- 
tion. Chicago. 191 pp. $2.25. 
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written expressly for them. No, it is a mutual 
encouragement proposition for those gentle 
helpers of yours whom you are coming to appre- 
ciate more and more. 

Year-book No. 57° furnishes standards for 
junior and senior high-school libraries and for 
elementary grades, school-library budgets, social 
studies and the library, and other timely matters. 


APPRENTICESHIP FAR FROM DEAD 

Economist ScrimsHaw?! finds that the ap- 
prentice has been changed, not killed or injured, 
by the advent of the machine era. Professor 
Serimshaw’s book reviews the meaning of 
modern apprenticeship, its relation to the em- 
ployer, its affinity with formal education and 
relation to the functions of civil government. 
The author began as an apprentice bricklayer, 
earned by that trade his way through the uni- 
versity, served as state supervisor of appren- 
ticeship in Wisconsin, and is now professor of 
economics in Marquette University. 

He surveys apprenticeship and organized 
labor, limitations and advantages, relation to the 
schools and so on. Apprenticeship pays, what- 
ever the cost. Employers and workers are 
quoted in defense. 

It is one form of education. It is a needed 
feature of vocational guidance. Manual train- 
ing has not met the need; nor has the trade 
school. What then? The bulk of the book is 
devoted to the answer. Principles, relationships, 
procedures are laid down as a solid foundation 
for the teaching and practice. This is a book 
of prime importance to every public-school man. 


TACKS ON THE SEATS OF THE 
MIGHTY 
Durr GILFOND?? is a naughty boy. He should 
be kept after school and compelled to write a 
thousand lines of Carlyle on hero-worship. He 
has blown off the halos of Coolidge, Lodge and 
dozens of worthies of our late past. His scorn 
of respect of high place grins from the slap- 
dash reporter narrative of. a hundred inside 


20Committee, ‘‘School-Library Year-book No. 
5.’? American Library Association, Chicago. 253 
pp. $2.50. 

21 Stewart Scrimshaw, ‘‘Apprenticeship.’’ Mce- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York. 273 pp. 
$2.50. 

22 Duff Gilfond, ‘‘The Rise of St. Calvin.’’? The 
Vanguard Press, New York. 294 pp. $2.50. 
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stories of the career of the former president. 
Piercing through myth and legend the author 
says “oh yeah” to a score of widely published 
interpretations of this and that Coolidge act 
and repaints them with caustic wit. 


WHEREWITHAL 


BEGINNING with shopping and telling inter- 
esting facts and anecdotes as they go along, 
the gentlewomen Worthington and Mathews?* 
cover textiles, colors, shoes, gloves, jewels, and 
so on. 

“Although the Fosters were not wealthy, they, 
father, mother, children, were always well 
dressed and not expensively.” That is the tone 
of the book. You don’t need to be rich to be 
attractively gowned. Look at the teachers. 

I read here fascinating facts of sapphires, 
rubies, diamonds and jewels, selling for $2,500 
apiece and up, but the photographs of jewels of 
queens and ezars do not spoil the beauty of the 
gems on our Long Island leaves every morning. 


HEALTH AS MOTIVE 


THE professor of biology and public health, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology,?+ has 
been for many years teaching health education 
to school workers. The content and method of 
this service has been changing much since the 
world war. The health training must be ac- 
companied by a greater gain of sound scientific 
knowledge by the pupil. Psychology and edu- 
cational principles are deeply involved. 

Mr. Turner has had first-hand experience 
with health programs in school systems. He 
knows that the attitude of the principal is a 
vital factor. A few minutes’ talk with a head 
master will show whether the program is likely 
to lag or to succeed. Teachers, especially ailing 
ones, are often indifferent. School superintend- 
ents of the type of Binghamton Kelly prove 
that the vigorous promotion of a child health 
program makes teachers well. Mr. Turner tells 
of one sickly doubter who, during the first year 
of her teaching the new requirements, gained 


23 Josephine Worthington, Catherine Victoria 
Mathews, ‘‘Our Clothing.’? Owen Publishing 
Company, Danville, New York. 256 pp. 96 cents. 

24 Clair Elsmere Turner, ‘‘ Principles of Health 
Education.’’ D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 
317 pp. $2.00. 
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fourteen pounds, as well as health, beauty and 
optimism. 

Health should be thought of as conduct 
rather than as a school study. 

Emphasize what to do rather than what to 
avoid. 

Commend success. 

Interest in growth is the strongest motive. 

Imitation is a power. 

Unhappy mental states are bad for health. 

Dr. Turner gives valuable guides to routine 
practices, grading of subject-matter, methods of 
class instruction, training of teachers, home co- 
operation, supervision and measurement of re- 


sults. 


SCHOOL HEALTH PROBLEMS 


THE generous White-House Conference books 
continue to come. “The School Health Pro- 
gram’”> opens with “A Philosophy of Eduea- 
tion,” by Dr. William H. Kilpatrick. There 
are present health activities, medical service to 
schools, nursing, dentistry, nutrition, health 
teaching in all school grades, safety education 
teaching, sex problems, physical exercise. The 
book pays attention to special needs of urban, 
rural, private, Negro and Indian schools. 


HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH 

A HYGEIST, an instructor of physical educa- 
tion and a high-school principal pool their 
knowledge and experience in a health book for 
adolescents.2® The National Education Associa- 
tion’s commission shows that 
hygiene must be brought back into the high 
These authors compose their book with 


on curriculum 


school. 
intent to keep the high-school student studying 
this particular subject with a purpose to act. 
That purpose.and action are for long life and 
for benefit to their communities. The care of the 
body can not be intelligent unless you know 
what its organs are and how they work. Ac- 
cordingly, you have here enough anatomy and 
physiology for intelligent action. Human beings 
possessed of only the organs described here 

25 Forty-one physicians, teachers and educational 
officers, ‘‘The School Health Program.’’ The 
Century Company, New York. 400 pp. $2.75. 

26 Josephine L. Rathbone, Francis L. Bacon, 


Charles H. Keene, ‘‘Foundations of Health.’’ 
Boston. 413 pp. 
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should live serenely as the angels and need make 
no last wills or testaments. 

Adolescents do get knowledge omitted from 
school physiologies. They get it with an evil 
secrecy and mystery surrounding it. How 
much longer are you makers of text-books go- 
ing, by your avoidance, to help the pruriency 
and vice that smears young lives? 

As physiologies go, this one is in the front 
row, well illustrated and made especially valu- 
able by problems and topics for discussion. 


NOW IT’S THE A. Q. 

The Barnes Company continues adding to its 
physical education library. It brings Research 
Professor McCloy,’ of Iowa Univeristy, phys- 
ical educator and anthropometrist, to the service 
of giving a more refined and quantitative mea- 
surement for the progress of the physical educa- 
tion classes. His offering is achievement stand- 
ards for track and field athleties suited to boys 
of from ten to twenty years of age. Here are 
principles, lists of standard events, scoring- 
tables, and aha, the A. Q. (athletic quotient) 
and its uses. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE 

THE rapid accumulations of new facts in 
physiology is not greater than in the knowledge 
of the effects of exercise. Two Cornellian pro- 
fessors—Gould, hygiene; Dye, physiology?® 
organize the vital facts and theories of this im- 
portant field. Their aim is an explanation of 
the factors involved in body movements and in 
the performance of work. Where experimental 
evidence has aroused controversy, they give both 
sides. Sometimes they flavor the dispute with 
their own opinion. Among the standard topics 
which you require in such a work there are 
added especially engaging presentations of 
fatigue and recovery, second wind, training, ex- 
ercises during emotional stress, and the benefits 
and dangers of exercise. 

Schools of physical education, also college 
instructors, will find the questions added to the 
chapters an aid to teaching. 

27 Charles Harold McCloy, ‘‘Measurements of 
Athletic Power.’’ A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. 178 pp. $3.00. 

28 Adrian Gordon Gould, Joseph A. Dye, ‘‘ Exer- 


cise and its Physiology.’’ A. 8S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York. 434 pp. $3.00. 




















